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THE WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 


THE MARKET AT LARGE. 


The tone 
more cheerful this week, but the moyement of material 
is not such as to be significant. December is not an ac 
tive month, and the wage reductions currently an 
nounced and the more general ones to come at the end 
of the vear are not calculated to create optimism. Yet 
there is a general refusal throughout the trade to as 
sume that deep or long-drawn depression is ahead. 
Mills and furnaces shut down, but other mills and fur 
naces start up, and the volume of shipments indicates 
average consumption, that only seems |small by con- 
trast with a business that could not be handled. South 
ern pig iron producers, whose operations have been 
the gauge of the market for so long a time, are evi 
dently making a stand, though not cencertedly, at 
$9.25 Birmingham for No. 2 foundry iron Buvers 
who have offered to place business at $9 have been un 
able to do so, and but for the increasing number of 
sales on analysis, preventing accurate following of 
grade prices, it might be said that $9.25 for No. 2 iron 
is minimum \ report of the week, whose importance: 


will be determined by events, is that a syndicate, com 


posed chiefly of directors of a large Southern turnace 
company, has bought and taken off the market 75,000 
tons, comprising nearly all the company’s accumulated 
stock Consumers have made further considerabl 


purchases of Southern iron, Western buying be:ng in 
some cases for round lots, and pipe works are negotiat 
ing for additional tonnage Northern furnaces con 
tinue to let Southern sellers take business and will not 
meet their prices, though in the Pittsburg district and 
at certain points in Ohio Northern prices come closer 
to the Southern basis than was the case a few weeks 
ago. The readjustment of costs is the problem with 
Northern furnaces. Some wage reductions have been 
made, and on Jan. 1 Western Pennsylvania and East 

ern Ohio furnaces will make general reductions. There 
remains much high-priced ore to use up, however, and 
Central Western furnaces, under their drastic curtail 
ment program, will not need next year’s ore before 
August. Coke has already had a considerable fall, but 
efforts to secure agreement among producers give no 
great promise of success. The H. C, Frick Coke Co. 
is reported to have one-third its output for sale, and 
has returned to its old policy of taking blast furnace as 
well as foundry contracts. With 3,000,000 tons a year 
of Frick coke available for the general market the pros 
pect for firm prices is not good. Reductions in coke 
workers’ wages are expected with the opening of the 
new year. Lower prices have been named for Besse 
mer iron but demand is very light The Bessemer 
furnaces are now making only about 40 percent of 
their September output. The most important develop 
ments in finished lines are the action of independent 
sheet manufacturers at Pittsburg and the announce 

ment that the Republic Iron & Steel Co. will turn a con 

siderable portion of its Bessemer steel output at 
Youngstown into rails. In addition to their recent call 


for the removal of the limitation on output, which the 
Amalgamated Association is expected to grant, the in 
dependent sheet manufacturers ask for a 20 percent 


f reports from selling centers is rather 


reduction in wages in view of a like reduction made in 
the non-union mills of the American Sheet Steel Co. 
The acceptance of such a reduction by the union in the 
middle of the scale year is problematic. If it is refused 
a number of independent sheet mills will shut down. 
Bar iron has. declined further, and 1.25¢ at mill has 
been done in the Central West.. Some strain is put 
upon the price agreement on structural shapes by bids 
recently made on some Central Western construction, 
these being for the delivery of the material partly 
fitted. Concession of 2% to § percent continue to be 
made on wrought pipe and tubes by independent manu- 
facturers. _ The whole finished material market is a 
week-to-week affair and little change is expected until 
the trade has fairly entered upon the new year. Some 
low prices have been made on scrap, particularly on 
heavy melting steel, in the Central West. Foundry- 
men in different sections are preparing to submit bids, 
to be opened Dec. 15, on from 200,000 to 300,000 tons 
of castings for the Pennsylvania Railroad tunnels at 
New York. Deliveries will extend over five years and 
it is expected that a number of foundries will have 
parts of the contract. Blast furnaces are being asked 
for prices on the iron. 
PITTSBURG. 
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429 PARK BUILDING, Dec. 2. | 
\ sligl mprovement is noticeable in the local pig iron 
market, the number of orders increasing, although the 
nnage is small Most Southern producers are now hold 
ng No. 2 at $0.25 at a minimum and a number will not 
ite under $9.50 Birmingham, for loca delivery. North 
ern furnaces continue to hold No. 2 at $14 to $14.50 and 
ré making no eftort whatever to mec the low quotations 
he Southern furnaces The market in finished lines 
is also mm proved to some extent. but buyers continue to 
1y for immediate requirements only. Steel producers are 
shading the recent established prices n billets, the 
small amount of business offering no inducements for mak 
g concessions 
No plan has yet been formulated by the committee of 
the coke producers to prevent further reductions jn. foun 
dry and furnace coke and several of the largest produc 
S the ¢ nelisville region have decided that they will 


not abide by any plan that is adopted and have withdrawn 


from the arrangement entirely. Members of the committee 
state that they are still working on a plan, but it is doubt 
ful if it will ever be successfully carried out \t a meeting 
the committee held recently, at which the pool feature 


was discussed it was announced that the H. C. Frick Coke 


Co. would offer in the open market hereafter about one 
third of its output, or about 3,000,000 tons annually and 
hat the furnace as well as the foundry trade would be 
sought. Contracts to furnish a number of furnaces with 
ike have eady been closed by the Frick company 
Quotations continue at $2.25 to $2.40 for first-class foundry 


coke and from $1.60 to $1.75 for furnace coke 


meeting of the Independent Sheet Manufacturers’ As 


sociation was held here yesterday at which it was decided 
ti isk the Amalgamated Association to make a reduction 
in the wage scale amounting about 20 percent, equal to 
the recent reductions made at the non-union mills of the 
American Sheet Steel ( \ sp lal « nvention of the 
sheet workmen of the Amalgamated Association will be 
held here on Tuesday, Dec. 8, at which the present limit 


sutput at all union sheet mills will be removed. Coke 
producers have practically decided to make reductions in 
wages in the coke regions the first of the year, while the 


furnace operators in the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys, 
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the Wheeling and Pittsburg districts ate already con- 
templating a reduction in wages at the same time. The 
wages of the blast furnace workers in the Mahoning and 
Shenango Valleys were last advanced in June, tood, and 
are based on iron about $7 per ton higher than the market 
at the present time. While the furnace operators in the 
two valleys have not yet taken any official action, a meet- 
ing will shortly be called for the purpose of deciding upon 
the amount of reduction 

It is reliably reported that the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. will erect a rail mill at Youngstown, O., where its 
steel plant was recently enlarged, increasing the daily out- 
put to 1,500 tons. For some time this matter has been un 
der consideration and the passing of the preferred dividend 
will provide funds for this purpose. This will gréatly 
strengthen the position of the company and will provide an 
aaditional outlet for its steel production. 

Pig Iron.—The pig iron market in this district has im- 
proved to some extent during the week, and while the ag 
gregate tonnage is small, the number of orders is increas 
ing. Southern producers are not quoting in this market 
below $9.25 Birmingham for No. 2, and only a few fir 
naces will do $7.75 on forge, the others naming $8. North 
ern furnaces are holding No. 2 at $14 to $14.50. Bessemer 
iron is now being offered at $14.50 to $14.75 Pittsburg, and 
basic at from 50 to 75 cents a ton below this. Northern 
forge is quoted at $12.75 to $13. With lower coke and a 
reduction in the wages of blast furnace workers, consum 
ers of Northern iron are expecting lower quotations after 
the first of the year. While it is true that costs will. b: 
somewhat reduced, furnaces will continue to work on high 
priced ore, contracts not expiring until May 1, 1904, and as 
nearly all of the stacks have been banked or shut down 
entirely, from one to two months, there are accumulations of 
ore at all the furnaces that will not enable them to commence 
to consume ore from 1904 shipments before next August 
Furnacemen insist that the last ore schedule must be ma 
terially reduced and it is certain that some concessions will 
be made. However, as ore is the largest factor in the 
production of pig iron it can be seen that the sweeping 
reductions in pig iron cost expected the first of the year 
cannot be made. The present quotations on limestone 
must also be reduced, but this cannot be done without 
lower wages at the limestone quarries, which will come 
shortly after the first of the year. This week the Car 
negie Steel Co. resumed operations at two of its furnaces 
at Youngstown, O., while one stack of the Shenango Fur 
nace Co. at Sharpsville, Pa., was blown out. The pig iron 
curtailment in the Central West is now close to 60 per 
cent. We revise quotations as follows: 


Bessemer, Valley ....... : jwhws $13 65 to 12 90 
Bessemer, Pittsburg 1450 to 1475 
No. 1 Foundry ...... . 1475 to 1500 
No. 2 Foundry . 1490 to 14 50 
Grav Forge, Pittsburg 1275 to 13.00 
Chilled Basic, Valley 1325 to 18 50 

1419 to 1485 


Chilled Basic, Pittsburg 


Steel.—Very little new business is being offered and 
While there are 


reports that concessions are being made, consumets con 


quotations are being firmly maintained 


tinue to place small tonnages at association prices. We 
make the following quotations: Bessemer and open 
hearth billets, 4x 4 inches, and slabs, up to and including 
0.25 carbon, $23, Pittsburg, Wheeling. Valley, Johnstown, 
Ashland, Ky., Ironton, O., and Lorain, O.: 0.26 and includ 
ing 0.60 carbon $1 advance and 0.61 to 1.00 carbon, $2 ad 
vance. Billets smaller than 374 inches and sheet and tin 
bars are $1 per ton extra. Bessemer and open-hearth rods 
are quoted at $31 Pittsburg, but there is little buying. and 
no doubt a large order could be placed at $30.50. 
Ferro-Manganese.— We quote foreign and domestic man 
ganese, 80 percent, at $47 per ton delivered at buver’s mill, 
east of the Mississippi river 
Spelter.—The market continues to decline and prime 
Western grades are held at 1.80c to 4.85c Pittsburg 
Skelp.—There is a little better demand for skelp and pro 
ducers are holding iron firm at 1.45c for grooved and 1.so 
for sheared. Steel skelp is held at 1.40c to 1.45¢ | 
Muck Bar.—We note the sale of 100 tons of muck iron 
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at $2§ Pittsburea, The market puerally CORNER. Gee 
Rails and Frack Material: ft is reliably reported that 

that Republic fron & Sice) &: will install a rail mill at 

Youtgstown, O. With the 


pacity theFe, A bail mill with 


‘ficreased steel producing ca- 
a daily output of about 1,000 


1 CB . Light rails are easier and’ 
tons can be taken cate. o} ; . . 
; iv e pcen made in prices. We revise 
further reductions have be 


‘ 


indard sections, 50 pounds and 


quotations as follows S a 
“nd over, $28: car lots and less 


over, in lots of 500 tons 
than car lots, $32; 16 and 20 


than 500 tons, $36! less 
pounds, $26.50 to $2%! 
1 > mL) ba. 4 1.0Sc 
Track material: Spikes o- 
agon nuts, 2.40¢ 


5 to go pounds, $25 to $25.50 
to 2c; track bolts, square 
nuts, 2.25¢ to 2.36! to 2.45c; fish 
plates, 1.60c on orders Ccommanying large rail contracts. 
otherwise 1.80c to 1.85 is asked 

Plates.—The plate t@nage i} grovvin’s slightly and the 
mills in this district tave increased : 
some extent We mae the followi’@ qy.Ot@tions: Tank 
plates, 4-inch thick ad up to 100 inches 170 ' ; 
mill, Pittsburg: Mane’ 4 boiler steel, 1.700. Marne, ordi 
nary firébox, A. B. ¥. A. speifications, 1.80c; 
steel, 1.80c: locomotve 
Plates more than 100 inches, 


if,.cir Operations to 


width, 1.60¢ at 


On 
still bottom 


firebox. ®ot less than 2. 20°: and it 
Sc extra 
ranges in price to 3c = 

100 pounds Plate 216-itich in thiekwess, $2 extra; wauges 
Nos. 7 and &, $3 «tra 
carload lots, with § extra a hundred pounds for less t 


Terns, net cash. in 30 days 
busin@4s continues to 


Thesé quotations are base | or 


‘an 


carload lots. 

Structural Materal.—Some smal! 
be taken by local mills, but as yet none oO? the large 
orders that are beng figured on are being closed. A num 


ber of large builiings, including the new Frick butkding 
opposite the present Frick structdte and the Carnegie 
Technical Schrst are to be erected in’ the spring. We 
make the follewing quotations Beams ad channels, 3 
‘Hoc 18 to 24 ‘tiches, 1.70c, tees, 


wniversal mill 


to 15 inches, 1.45c; zees, 
1.60c: angley from 7% to 16 inches, £.60c; 
plates, 1.0006 

Bars.._While the (ofmage continues 
of orders for bars, especially from the West, ts imcreasmeg 
Bar iron is weak and there is little demand. We make the 
Bessemer steel bars, 1.30c; open 


small the number 


following quotations 
hearth, t.40¢c; plow beams and cultivator bearits, 1.30c, met; 
zees and tees, Bessemer, under 3 inches 
bar iron, 1.30¢ to 1.35c Pittsburg The 


Less than 


. 1 ¢ ] 
cnanneils, angies, 
1.40¢c; common 


following differentials are maintained on steel 


2,000 pounds of a size and not less than 1,000 pounds, 10 


cents advance; less thatt 1000 pounds of a size, 30 cents ad 
vatice. Hoops are quoted at t.65c, full extras, in 250-ton 
less than 250-ton lots. Bands 


lots and ovef, and 1.75c in 
are quoted at 1.30c atid take the bar extras 

Sheets.—At the special convention of sheet workers fo 
be held in this city next Tuesday the limit of output 
However, in order 


' 
ina 
Amalgamated mills will be removed 


to compete with the non-union mills of the Artierican Sheet 


Steel Co. a reduction in wages of about 20 percent must 
also be allowed the independent manufacturers by the 
Amalgamated Association. We make the following 
on black sheets in 500-bundle lots and over: No 
& 2.35c to 2.46c; No. 27, 2.25¢ to 2.30c; No. 26, 2.15¢ to 
20c: Nos. 22 and 24, 2.0§c to 2.10c; Nos. 18 and 20, 2 
1.90c; Nos. 10 and 1 


qito 


tations 


to 


2.05C; Nos. 14 and 16, t.85c ti 

Galvanized, Nos. 10 to 17, 2.40c to 2.45¢; 
to 22, 2.60c to 2.65c; Nos. 22 to 25, 2.80c to 2.85c; 
and 26, 3c to 3.05c; No. 27, 3.20c to 3.25c; No. 28, 3.40% tm 
No. 29, 3.80c to 3.85c; No. 30, 4.20¢ to 4.25¢ 


ZZAS8 
; 
RS 


, 


3.45¢; 
Pipes and Tubes.—No concessions from current dis 
counts are being allowed by the National Tube Co., al- 
mills are making concessions from 


though independent 


14 to § percent. Trade in heavy pipe has fallen off con 


siderably, although there is a fair tonnage in the merchant 
We quote as follows in carload lots to consumers, 


sizes 
to Tube Rate 


o. b. Pittsburg, plus freight according 


f. 
Book to destination: 
MERCHANT PIP? 
Steel Pips Wrought [ron Pipe 
Black Galv 


Black Gals 

Percent Percent Percent Percent 
; and 4% inch is 8 65 55 
ne h 70 60 67 57 
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% to 6 inch , 75 65 72 62 
7 to 12 inch 69 59 66 56 
‘ ad ss . . 
Plugged and Reamed : 
1 to 4 inch 7 63 70 60 
Extra Strong Plain End 
% to 5 inch 67 7 63 3 
Threads only F : Se 66 56 62 52 
Threads and Couplings 65 5 61 51 
Double Extra Strong Plain End 
% to 8 inch 59 49 f 5 45 
Threads only : 58 48 ’ 54 44 
Threads and Couplings 57 47 53 43 
Note Orders for less than carload will be charged at 12 percent 
advance Extra and Double Extra Strong Cut Lev gths, lower random 
discounts by 10 percent net for 6 feet and longer, and 15 percent net 
for 3 to 6 feet 4 
BOILER TUBES 
Steel 
Perce t 
1 tw 1 nches ‘ 15 
2% to 5 inches 62 4 
1% to ?' 16 to 1 5 
— 
Perce 
1 t l nches _ 24 
2% to 5 nches 5 
1% to + nd 6 t ches a on 
CASING 
~ ' ! < 
Percent 
to c Lo 
3; to 4 : es a 
"4 to 12 nenes . 62 


Wire and Wire Nails. \ fair demand c: 


ntinues for 


or \vire 
nails and all wire products, and despite the depress; 

; fon im 
other finished steel lines the wire and wire naj} trad hold 
oar . SU. holds 
up well The demand for both iron and steel , . 
rape out Tews 

has fallen off to a great extent but agreed 
£ races ‘ay 

being maintained We ™m ike the following 


Wire nails, carload lots, to jobbers, f. 0. b. « 
$1 90 to Sy OSs: plain wire, carload lots, $1 & 


wire, carload lots, $2.20 to $2.25; staples, 


to $2.15 Galvanizing, 30 cents extra le. ' ; " 
: trMead lots re 
ex an thatd ot & —_ 1 _ 
tailers are eld a 5 cents advance in ~ 
; r , ; : ; #?) ‘Mes, and on less 
than carloas ots a turthner advance r 
neat" nig mM W@ cents is charged 
steel cut Malis are quoted as tol » de ‘ 4 : cs 
: : A>. Carload lots, $1.00, 

and less than carload lots, $1.9° f . : 
” o. b. Pittsburg, plus 
freight to poimt of destination : . 

: ; - Tron cut nails are $2 in 
car oad ts and 22.05 1 less h : me 
a finan carload lots Terms, 60 
days. less 2 percent off in 

, I So days 


Merchant Steel.—The 
small, consumers buy 
nly We quote 


ing, 52 off in carl 


volume of btisiness continues 
g to cover immediate requirements 
arned, cold mo led and ground s} aft 


ad lots and 47 percent off in less than 
carload lots Pir 


¢ steel, 170c to 1.80c: spring steel, 2.15¢ 

to coagitd oe alk. 2>12c¢ to 2.20% Tool steel is quoted 7 
cents and up awards. according to the vradk 

Old Mat @ial—Cast scrap continues active, but other 


lines of . Pe 
Ad material are in little demand. Mills are n 
buying , , ’ | 
,] meiting stock and dealers are stocking up tor 
gh: , - 

at ptices. We make the following « 


is Old steel rails, including those for re-rollin 


poses, $13 50 to $14: car wheels, $11 to $12; iron cat axles 
S > 1 ] 

S17 to $18; steel melting stock, $11 to $11.50, low phos 
phoma s stock $15 50 ft $16: No I wrought Sct ip, $1 + » SI > 


wrought turnings, $7 to $8; No. 1 machinery cast, $12 


to $13; castiron borings, $5 to $5.50; cast s¢ rap, $12.50 


Coke. While further meetings of the commiuttec ap 


he coke producers will be held for the purpos 


pointed by t | 


of formulating a plan hold prices, it is doubtful if any 
plan can be successfully carried out owing to the wit! 
drawal from the arrangement of several large independent 
producers The H. ¢ Frick Coke Co. is now seeking 
the furnace as well as the foundry trade and will hereafter 
offer in the open market about 3,000,000 tons of coke an 


TrTt ] . = | ~ - - 
nually, Prices remain unchanged at $2.25 to $2.40 for foun- 


dry and $1.60 to $1.75 for furnace coke At the present 
time, in the upper and lower Connellsville region, about so 
percent of the entire capacity is in operation he pro 
duction of the entire region for the week ending Saturday, 


Nov. 21, dropped to about half of the record ou put, the 


"upper region producing 109,360 tons and the lower 44,000 
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tons. In the two regz.ons 11,288 
sons ,2 


ovens were ont Of opera 
tion 


4 ; 


~-—— -— 

CHICAGO, 
OFFicre or The Jron Trade Review, 
111s MONADNOCK BLOCK. Dec. 1. 
Tn ‘sme finished materials and even in pig iron, a better 
tone is evident. Steel bars have been quite active during 
the ‘wéék; plates have improved; sheet business is larger; 
light rails are active, and pig iron is measurably stronger 
Selk¥s are in a more optimistic frame of mind just now 
then they have been for some months, and there are hot & 
‘ew who believe that in respect to the iron and steel 
trade, December will pass into history with a teputation 
Similar to the going out of Match when that month has 
been ushered in with mildness. There are still plentiful 
weak points in the market, but a feeling of confidence 
seems to be returning and when makers of scrap take a 
firmer position—which is now the attitude of some rail- 
roads in this material—it is significant that they believe 
that the time has come for at least a turn. Bar iron is 
probahly the weakest product in this market and there 


seermns to be no bottom to it The scarcity of orders is 


ustrated by the fact that on a recent inquiry for about 
50 tons practically every producer between Pittsburg and 
Chicago bid. Specifications are almost as hard to obtain 
1s orders and many mills are operating only part time, in 
“onsequence On steel bars, all the leading producers are 
guaranteeing the price against declines, though one in- 
terest is stipulating in such contracts that the buyer must 
lso take the risk of paying on the unshipped portion any 
advances that might be made during the life of the con 
tract. Wire products are weak, and while the leading pro- 
ducer has not announced any change in quotations it is 
meeting the cuts on nails and barbed wire made by inde- 
pendent interests. Structural steel is without animation, 
transactions being limited to lots from warehouse stocks 
The inquiry for heavy rails for 1904 delivery continues, 
though from the way in which they disappear after being 
quoted on, it would appear that they are largely from 
Pig iron is firmer. 
While one round lot was closed last week on the basis of 


parties who wish to sound the market 


1 11 


$o, Birmingham, sellers are generally uniting on $0.25 for 


No. 2 as the basis on which they are willing to transact 
siness for nearby deliveries. Only two months’ grace is 
iven in which to ship iron closed at this figure, producers 
ine 2 cents a ton more for deliveries extending be 
yond this period. Coke is quiet and standard 72-hour 
Connellsville is quoted $2.65 at the ovens 

Pig Iron.—There has been active buying of pig iron 
iring the week in lots from 100 to 500 tons and the 


A notable feature of this trad 


dur 
unabated 

is that the bulk of these transactions are with moder 
te sized foundries which as a general rule put off their 
purchases until the last moment in the hope and fear that 
the market might go lower. The bulk of these orders 
have been closed at $0.25. Birmingham, for No. 2 foun 
dry, which is the price ruling in this market on nearby 
deliveries. There is evidence that a number of foundry 
men have given up the idea of covering at $0, and while 
there may be many still holding out an increasing number 
is coming into the market with bona fide orders to place 
it the best figure they can obtain, which at present is the 
above named quotation \ lower price has been made 
during the week to a consumer in Milwaukee who placed 
an order for 2,500 tons of No. 3 at what is equivalent to 
$8.so Birmingham More iron has been sold at $0.25, 
wwever, and at this price the market is stronger. The 
e Milwaukee buyer also placed an order for 2,500 
tons of Northern grades, and a good sized tonnage of 
basic iron was also moved during the week to a local 
consumer. There is a better demand for Northern irons 
than for some time past, the market being firmer all 


ilong the line. Our quotations are as follows: 

Lake Super Charcoal $16 50 to 17 00 
Northern Coke F rdrvw No } 15 00 to 15 60 
Northern Coke f ndrv No 14 50 to 15 
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Northern Coke .Foundry NO, 3...........cceeeececeees 1400 to 14 50 
Northern Scotch when, A ge Serr 15 50 to 16 00 
Ohio Strong Softeners No. 1... ........ee cece eeeeeeees 16 80 to 17 30 
Ohio Strong Softeners No. 2... ....-- 2... eee cece eeees 15 80 to 16 30 
i CIEG, Besocccnceccissedovcceces 13 35 to 18 85 
re Ce MOE BOO... Boa cccnwdsccserccccccceses 12 85 to 13 35 
i ee ee PEO Me siavesscccddivcccccceee 12 35 to 12 85 
eee TO, 6. pccccetstaceressacesees 11 80 to 12 35 
| OU Sc UU bE es cc ccaccacccccscstoces 11 55 to 11 80 
eis Diba s bwSidn acs ctcceccrcccce 11 30 to 11 55 
Southern Silveries (4% to 6% Silicon) ..........4.5.-. 15 35 to 16 35 
Jackson Co. Silveries (6% to 10% Silicon) ............ 18 30 to 20 30 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel .............0-s-ee00: 19 85 to 20 85 
De es cc cweebh ws ib 0466006000608 1475 to 1525 
Se siren Eda a ciate ab oereocsvecccesete’ 13 35 to 14 35 


Bars.—There is an increased demand for steel bars, a 
number of season contracts having been closed during 
the week, including one for 3,000 tons. Specifications are 
also heavier, many consumers taking the full quotas 
on their contracts. The buying is yet far from the full 
capacity of consumers’ plants, but it is considerably bet- 
ter than during October or the first part of November. 
Many buyers are still unconvinced as to the stability ot 
the market and are insisting on a guarantee against de 
clines in their contracts. Iron is dull and weak, demand 
being reduced to a minimum. There is no change in 
prices, and we quote mill shipments, carload lots, Chi 
cago delivery: Iron, 1.35c to 1.45c; soft Bessemer steel, 
1.46'%4c; angles, less than 3 x 3, 1.56'%c, base half extras; 
hoops, t.or%ec (in lots of 250 tons and greater, 1.81%c 
rates, full extras). Jobbers’ quotations on carloads and 
less: Iron, 1.65¢ to 1.75c; steel, 1.60 to 1.70c; small angles, 
channels and tees, less than 3 x 3, 1.70c to 1.80c; hoops, 
2.10¢ rates, full extras. 

Sheets.—Trading is brisk though limited to small lots. 
Not so much is heard of cut prices from independents 
since the drastic cut two weeks ago by the leading inter 
est, and the market is consequently easier. Galvanized is 
the only weak spot, and both mill and warehouse prices 
have been lowered during the week. We quote mill ship 
ménts, carload lots, Chicago delivery: No. 27 gauge, 
black, 2.51%c to 2.56%4c; No. 28 black, 2.61%c to 
2.66'4c; galvanized, No. 27 gauge, 3.41%c to 3.46%c; 
No. 28, 3.61%4c to 3.66%c. From warehouse stocks, we 
quote, black sheets, No. 16, 2.45c; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.55c; 
Nos. 22 and 24, 2.60c; No. 26, 2.70c; No. 27, 2.80c; No. 28, 
2.90c. Galvanized from store, 75 and 7% percent 

Plates.— Buying is better, and the leading local interest 
has closed a good tonnage. There is no change in prices, 
and we continue to quote mill shipments, Chicago de 
livery: Tank steel, %-inch and heavier, 1.75c; flange steel, 
1.85c. From store, we quote small lots: Tank steel, 4 
inch and heavier, 1.90c to 2c; 3-16, 2c to 2.10c; No. 8, 2.10 
to 2.20c; No. 10, 2.15c to 2.25c; flange steel, 2.25c all f. © 
b. warehouse. 

Structural Steel.—Mills report that business is ex- 
tremely quiet, and from store only a light trade is being 
done in small lots. We quote mill shipments, Chicago 
delivery, as follows: Beams and channels, 16 inches and 
under, 1.76%c; 18 inches and over, 1.86%c; universal 
plates, 1.75c; angles, 3 x 3 and larger, 1.76%c; tees, 3 x 3 
and larger, 1.811%; zees, 1.76%c. On lots from store, we 
quote beams, channels and angles, 3 x 3 and larger, 1.90c 
rates; 18, 20 and 24-inch, 10 cents extra; tees, 1.95c rates. 

Merchant Pipe.—A good sized tonnage has been 
booked during the week by the leading interest, and job 
bers also report a brisk trade. There has been some 
cutting of prices by independent producers, but it has not 
affected the trade materially. Prices are unchanged, and 
we quote carload lots to consumers, mill shipments, ran 
dom lengths, f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 


Guaranteed 


Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 

Black. Galv Black. Galv. 
Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 

4% to & inch inclusive..... 56.35 63.35 
EES SE SPO TP 98.35 55.35 
4. SP 63.35 60.35 
7 to 12 inches inclusive 57.35 54.35 





Less than carload lots, 1214 percent advance over above prices. 

Merchant Steel.—New business is of good proportions 
and specifications keep up remarkably well. We quote 
mill prices, Chicago delivery; Spring steel, 2c; sleigh 
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shoe, flat sizes, 1.60c; concave and convex, 1.75c; cutter 


shoe, 2.20¢c to 2.30c; machinery steel, 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ base; 
plow steel, 2.50c and upwards, according to quality; toe 


calk, 2.05c. Ordinary grades of tool steel, 6c to 8c; spe 
cials, 12c and upwards. Cold rolled shafting in carload 
lots, 52, and in less than carload lots, 47 percent discount 
from list. 

Boiler Tubes.—Jobbers have done the larger part oj 
the business transacted in the past week, which has been 
conhned largely to small lots. Mulls report conditions 
quiet. Prices are without change. We quote carload 
lots trom mill, Chicago delivery, as follows: 


Seamless 


lL. W. Steel cC. C. lron >teel. 
l’ercent. l’ercent Lercent 
l ee mk wncsiebuaneee 40.85 37.35 53.35 
Boe GD BH BR. cccvecces : 03.580 56.30 40.35 
144 to 5 ms ssheees _— 59.35 19.35 j Up to 4 inches 
6 1 Be Ge caveccecsdes 93.85 36.35 / $8.35 
For car lots or less, direct from warehouse stock: 
Seamless 
lL, W. Steel C. C. [ron Steel 
Percent Percent Percent 
l to 1% im sadtaceeecan 40 35 37.50 
14, to 2% in aie tn 6 ant wee ) 32.50 35 
2% to 5 im. . 57.50 $2.50 | Up to 4 inches 
6 to 13 me. aston —“ 50 32.50 i 45 


Cast Iron Pipe.—An improvement is noted in the de 
mand for small lots, notwithstanding that consumption 
always falls off in the winter months. Prices are lower 
than a week ago, and we quote carload lots, f. 0. b. Chi 
cago, 4-inch pipe, $28; 6-inch and upwards, $27; gas pipe 
$1 a ton higher. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Inquiry for light rails con 
tinues heavy and a good tonnage has been booked during 
the week. Interest is also increasing in standard sec 
tions, and a large tonnage is represented in the inquiries 
for 1904 deliveries. Much of this is from parties sound 
ing the market however, who have no inténtion of buying 
at the present time, and their inquiries are usually with 
drawn as soon as quoted upon. We quote standard sex 
tions, 500 tons and over, $28; less than 500 tons to carload 
lots, $30; less than car lots, $32; second quality rails, $27; 
25-pound rails, $28 to $30; 12-pound rails, $30 to $32, with 
regular differentials for intermediate sizes. Track sup 
plies, mill shipments, angle bars, 1.80c to t.g0c; spikes, 
first quality,1.95c to 2c (out of store, 2.10c to 2.20¢ rates): 
second quality, 1.65¢ to 1.75c; track bolts, 3 x 34, with 
square nuts, 2.70c to 2.80c per 100 pounds; (from store 
2.90c) with hexagon nuts, 2.85¢ to 2.95¢c (from store 3.05c), 
with usual diffc rentials for other sizes. 

Wire and Wire Nails—Independent producers are cut 
ting prices on nails and barbed wire, and the leading in 
terest is meeting same. It has not yet, however, reduced 
its quotations, though there is considerable talk that som« 
such action may be taken soon. We quote prices to job 
bers, Chicago delivery, as follows Wire nails, carload 
lots, $2.15; less than carload lots, $2.20. Cut nails, steel, 
carload lots, $2.05; less than carload lots, $2.10. Plain wire, 
$2.05 carloads, and $2.15 in smaller lots; galvanized plain 
wire, carloads, $2.35; smaller lots, $2.40. Painted barb 
wire, carloads, $2.45; less than carloads, $2.50; galvanized, 
carloads, $2.75; less than carloads, $2.80; staples, carloads, 
$2.30; smaller lots, $2.35; galvanized, carloads, $2.70; 
smaller lots, $2.75. Bale ties, 82'4 and 5 percent discount 
f, o. b. Waukegan on straight carload lots. Poultry net 
ting, 85 and 5 percent discount from list f. o. b. Joliet or 
De Kalb with actual freight allowed not exceeding 50 
cents per 100 pounds. 

Coke.— Demand is weak and the market is without lite 
Standard 72-hour Frick coke is held firm at $2.65 at the 
ovens: other brands of Connellsville coke can be bought 
as low as $2.35. New River and Pocahontas brands range 
from $5 to $5.25, Chicago. 

Old Material—The most notable feature of the situa- 
tion is the attitude of railroads who are holding their ma- 
The market is quiet and sales 
quote 


terial for better prices. 
are limited in their tonnage and volume. We 


dealers’ selling prices, gross tons, as tcllows: 
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Old trom rails . cece ccc ce rer ec cwneeeeeeneennnrceeeees $1400 to 14 50 
Old steel rails (mixed lengths) ...........eeeeseeeeees 900 to 9 50 
Old steel rails (long lengths) ...........0ceeeeeeweeees 10 50 to 11 00 
elaying rails 26... cece cee c ewes cree eneenensenssecess 23 00 to 2400 
iad wheels ex kenenee at Vindan teen auhied nena 11 50 to 12 00 
900 to 950 


Heavy melting steel ..........c cece eceeeeeweneeencnns 
( weTTilL 700 to 750 


Mixed country steel 


The following are selling prices for net tons: 
ce cbededaclebd™ $10 00 to 10 50 


No. 1 R. R. wrought 


No. 2 R. R. wrought (oeeseee de thekehaeackeanane 850 to 900 
Shafting sows eee a easedeoeeccsessosgues 11 00 to 11 50 
Dealers’ forge No. 1.1... cece eeeccecnceees sccoess O40. Be 
No, 1 busheling and wrought pipe ...... Send saws seinen 750 to 800 
No, 1 CAB 2 cc ccccccccccncccevesscccens so-ech ewebuta 10 50 to 11 00 


800 to 850 
900 to 950 
1400 to 14 50 
11 50 to 12 00 
7 50 to & OO 
300 to 3 50 
300 to 350 
600 to 650 
600 to 650 
6 50 to 7, 00 
600 to 650 
850 to 900 
10 50 to 11 00 


Heavy cast (300 pounds and over) .... eeteeonn 
Agricultural malleable 

[ron axles b erateel 

Steel axles : 

No. 1 boilers, cut 

Cast borings 

Mixed borings, etc “x ’ ee Teeth 
Wrought turnings 

Machine shop turnings 

lron axle turnings 

Steel axle turnings 

Stove plate and light cast scrap 

Old iron splice bars 


CLEVELAND. 


OFFICE OF The /ron Trade =} 
1064 ROSE BUILDING, Dec. 1, 


The interesting feature of the market this week has 
been the discussion of the contracts which the Pennsy]l- 
yania Railroad Co. expects to make for 240,000 tons of 
castings for use in the great tunnel to be built at the New 
York terminus. Otherwise, little of importance has de 
veloped. The shipping of ore, with the exception of a few 
cargoes yet to come down, is ended. There has been a 
rumor afloat that one of the large vessel interests is to be 
consolidated with the steel corporation fleet, but it is pro- 
nounced absurd by those in a position to know. 

Pig Iron.—The downward tendency of Southern iron has 
been checked, and while it is probably true that a large 
tonnage for prompt shipment might be purchased on a 
basis of $9 for No. 2, Birmingham, the usual price is now 
$9.25, and some brands cannot be had under $9.50. North 
ern furnacemen declare that $13.50 at the furnace is as 
low as they can go without selling below cost and that 
they will blow out rather than operate at a loss. A num 
ber of inquiries have been received from foundrymen who 
expect to bid on furnishing a part of the castings for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad tunnel, it being understood that 
the company intends to divide the tonnage among a scor 
or more foundries. The inquirers state that, as the cast 
ings are to be delivered over a period of five years, prices 
on pig iron for that time are desired. Sellers are reluc 
tant to quote prices for more than a year and many pre 
fer not to quote for more than six months. It has been 
suggested that contracts might be made for iron to be 
paid for at prices prevailing at time of delivery, but there 
are objections to this plan, as it would not permit foun 
ders to make definite bids on the castings. It is not yet 
clear which kind of an agreement will be decided upon. 
Selling agents are conferring concerning the matter with 
the companies which they represent. We quote as fol 
lows for Cleveland delivery, save on Northern gray forge, 


which is at Valley furnace: 





Bessemer : . , $1510 to 

No. 1 Strong Foundry eeee 1475 to } 
No. 2 Strong Foundry — 14.00 to 14 50 
No. 3 Foundry ‘ ‘ 13 75 to 1425 
No. 2 Southern ; ; , ‘ . 12 86 to 18 85 
Gray Forge, Valley furnace 12 75 to 13 00 
Gray Forge, Southern ; Ss 11 85 to 12 00 
lake Superior charcoal , or ... 1650 to 17 00 


Finished Material.—Buyers are still waiting and en 
deavoring to obtain concessions. The contest between 
iron and steel bars continues. While the price of steel is 
1.30c for Bessemer and 1.40c for open-hearth, Pittsburg, 
Iron is ordinarily quoted at 1.30c at the mill and sellers 
have sometimes found it necessary to make a price very 
near 1.25c, Youngstown, in order to meet competition from 
local mills. There is a feeling in some quarters that, in 
order to increase the sale of steel bars, it will be neces 
sary to quote a delivery price and not continue the long 
established custom of quoting on a Pittsburg basis. Com 
petition on sheets continues and very little business is 
being done. We quote mill sales of black sheets as fol 


lows: No. 10, 1.75c; No. 11-12, 1.80c; No. 14, 1.85c; No. 
16, 1.95c; No. 27, 2.30c; No. 28, 2.40c. Galvanized, 75, 10 
and 7 off. Out of stock, prices are as follows: No. 10, 
2.10c; No. 12, 2.15¢c; No. 14, 2.20c; No. 16, 2.30c; No. 18-20, 
2.40c; No. 24, 2.45c; No. 25-26, 2.50c; No. 27, 2.55¢; No. 
28, 2.65c; No. 30, 3.10c. Galvanized, out of stock, No. 
16, 75 and 7% off; No. 18-20, 75 and 10 off; No. 22-28, 75, 
10 and 2% off. 

Old Material.—Business has been very dull. Many com- 
panies and small concerns which have scrap on hand are 
holding it in the hope that higher prices will prevail after 
the first of January. Prices are lower on old iron rails, 
steel boiler plates, malleable agricultural iron, wrought 
turnings, wrought iron boilers, grate bars, pipes and flues, 
tank iron, hoop and band iron, sheet iron, wrought drill- 
ings and stove plate. We quote the following gross tons, 
Cleveland: 


Old iron rails ... aneaaeees $15 00 to 16 00 


Old steel rails (over 6 feet) ‘ ... 1000 to 11 00 
Old steel rails (6 feet and under) . on 000050065) Eee 
Old car wheels ........ ae . -.. 1800 to 1400 
SOEs BONNET SURGES .ccccccccces seoene petandasces BE 
Malleable iron (railroad) .... naieia nie ~+++++ 1100 to 1200 
Malleable iron (agricultural) ane 9 00 to 10 00 
Snel GENE “edstes eevee : onnueews 9 00 to 10 00 


We quote the following net tons: 


No. 1 R. R. wrought ........ , 040éée00cnen be Ue 
Mill scrap esbaas ode on0cettsteeeebanee 10 00 to 11 00 
No. 1 machine cast scrap ...... oe aees otesesbawaren 10 00 to 11 00 
00 WH sb dhockes ons vpaaned aca 1one0deduebest 15 00 to 16 00 
Axle turnings ........ «owe : ana «es 900 to 1000 
Wrought turnings (free from cast) .. , ses 60000 700 
Uncut wrought iron boilers ia . 500 to 600 
Ge GED  cedebbeas 0h nween eése60cesenee -«+» 600 to 700 
Pipes and flues (clean) ............-:. 800 to 900 
Se Ee a dhe kéheint cueneeedea tend 800 to 900 
See Hines NN GUE on 6acecceeescaanedcekene seen 50 to 600 
See SOO un ceneceaes TITTTITTIT TiTii ee ee eae 
Wrought drillings ere in Tieeaennn 600 to 700 
Stove plate ........ eseeeduutua occecueseecece 850 to 900 
Se See etd beeen ae ‘ ~««ee+ 13800 to 1400 
Cast borings . on 250 to 800 
CINCINNATI. 
Dec. 1 


The Southern pig iron market continues to show a 
steady tone and the activity in demand holds up well. 
\n important development of the week is the taking out 
of the market the entire surplus of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co. which has been held up prominently for 
a long time as one of the depressing influences. It is re- 
ported that at a meeting of the directors of the company 
there was a difference of opinion as to whether the iron 
on hand should be forced on the market at the best price 
obtainable or held for at least the present market value. 
The result was that a few of the directors formed a syn- 
dicate and bought outright from the company the entire 
surplus stock of iron on hand which amounted to 75,000 
or 80,000 tons. This syndicate it appears has faith in 
the market and will hold the iron thus purchased until it 
can be sold to advantage. 

It is reported here that the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railway Co. directors at a meeting this week decided 
that no iron should be sold below $9.25, Birmingham. 

One of the large furnace companies in the South is 
reported to have shipped out 40,000 tons in November 
and made 30,000 tons. 

Pig Iron.—The market has held steady and the lowest 
price now heard in the trade is $9.25, Birmingham. Sev 
eral large inquiries are under consideration with one buyer 
willing to buy for the first half of the year if $9 is ob- 
tainable. A number of buyers are now offering to take 
iron at $9 Birmingham, but sellers are not naming under 
$9.25. The run of daily business is fairly good and the 
orders show more of the 200 to 500-ton lots than was the 
rule a short time ago. The large pipe manufacturer that 
took a heavy tonnage last week is again in the market and 
is inviting offers of iron but there is no tonnage specified 
in the inquiry. Sellers have more confidence in the situa 
tion than for some weeks. Nearly all of the furnace agents 
have iron to sell at $9.25 and this puts them on a com 
peting basis and the ability to quote with some con 


fidence that they are in line as to price is a more satisfac 
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fory condition ‘than has prevailed in a long time. The 
feeling in the trade seems to be one of satisfaction that 


prices'have steadied. We quote f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


Southern Foundry No. 1 ....--eee cece cece eeeeereeees $12 50 to 13 00 
Southern Foundry No. 2 .......eeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 12 00 to 12 25 
Southern Foundry No. 3 ... 1... eee ee cece cere eececes 11 50 to 1175 
Southern Foundry No. 4 ... 11 25 to l L 50 
Southern Foundry No. 1 soft 12 50 to 13 00 
Southern Foundry No. 2 soft ........-. " sy cea, ee 00 to 12 2 ) 
Gray forge .....--eseceeeeseeeeeerecees sesecescceeee 1075 to 11 25 
Northern Foundry No. 1 ..........++- 15 65 to 15 90 
Northern Foundry No. 2 ......--++-eeeeeees 15.15 to 15 40 
Northern Silvery (8% silicon) 18 65 to 19 15 

; : 19 00 to 19 75 


Southern car wheel iron 


Finished Material._The market continues quiet with 
buyers taking only what their immediate requirements call 
for. Bar iron is still easy and unsettled and it is reported 
that the sheet situation is easier as prices from independ 
ent mills have been reported that look low but these quo 
tations have not yet been heard with sufficient frequency 
to unsettle current values. The undertone is weak, how 
ever, all through the list and buyers are cautious. For 
bar iron a quotation of 1.41c Cincinnati is now an open 
price on car loads. Steel bars are quoted 1.43 base, half 
extras, with the retail price 1.90c for iron and steel out ot 
Galvanized sheets are being quoted at 75 and 10 and 
We quote black sheets, No. 27, at 


Black sheets out of store 


store. 
5 and 2% percent off. 
2.45¢ in car lots of 500 bundles. 
are selling as follows: No. 28, 2.90c; No. 27, 2.80c; No. 16, 
2.55¢c; No. 14, 2.45c; No. 12, 2.35c; No. 10, 2.30c. Tank 
i4-inch and 


> 


plates are easy and sell out of store at 2c for 
2.10 for 3-16-inch. Beams and channels are quoted at 1.90c 
to 2c from stock, and angles at 1.90c to 2c for base sizes. 

In merchant pipe there is no quotable change in values 
and trade is fair. Buyers are expecting price reductions 
in line with other manufactured products, and are deferring 
purchases accordingly. 

MERCHANT PIPE. 
(Basing Discounts.) 


Guaranteed 


Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 





Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 

Percent. Percent Percent. Percent 
“y%, 4, w inch 66.7 56.7 63.7 53.7 
ES Sere thee Gae 7 65.7 55.7 
4% to 6 inch, inclusive ........ 73.7 70.7 60.7 
7 to 12-inch, inclusive ...... » Cal 64.7 4.7 

BOILER TUBES 

Steel Iron 

Percent. Percent. 
1 eS os ee amet Pah nes 6 . 41.2 37.7 
Sh 6 car eebb oe hes beamed se vcceccese 4.2 36.7 
2% to 5 RSS seen sae 59.7 16.7 
6 ON 8g SS 8 ee eer ee 54.2 36.7 


Old Material.—The smaller dealers are quoting irregu 
larly and the larger dealers are holding off for better con- 


ditions. There is no distinct change in the market. We 


quote: 

Old No. 1 railroad wrought, net tons... ; $12 00 to 12 50 
Cast machine and foundry, net tons 11 00 to 1150 
Old iron rails, gross toms ........... Shed teks eit : . 17 00 to 18 00 
Old steel rails, gross toms ........ 13 00 to 14 00 
Old short lengths, gross toms ........ 13 50 to 145 
Old iron axles, net tons : 15 00 to 16 00 
ee MER, MOS GORD, ccc cc cccccccces arin set 900 to 950 
We Petts GUFMIMNS, MEE toms. ofa ccc ccc ccc cccsccccces 1100 to 11 50 
Cast borings, net toms ........ mala cia crichiydiedabe . 600 to 650 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Dec, 1. 
The slight improvement noted last week, due rather to 
decreased production than to increased demand, has been 
maintained. The average curtailment of about one-third 
has relieved an overloaded market and added firmness 
which otherwise would have been entirely lacking. Rail- 
roads are showing large earnings even compared with last 
year and general conditions outside of the iron and steel 

business are favorable. 
Pig Iron.—There is some activity and a better feeling is 
noticeable. Sellers are less disposed to make concessions 
and buyers are more inclined to place orders, but there is 


no decided improvement. Labor costs are being adjusted 


he workingmen will 
be increased, because they know that to ensure employ 
ment they must work faithfully. 
during the period of great prosperity. 
are being made at $15 to $15.50 for No. 2 X foundry and 


and it is believed that the efficiency of t 


Many have been careless 


Sales in sma 1 |e ts 
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$13.50 to $14 for standard mill irons. Southern brands 


can be had at $13.25 to $13.50. We quote as follows: No. 
2 X foundry $15 to $15.50; No. 
$ 


13.75 to $14.25; 


2 plain, $14.50 to $14.75; 
standard g j 

$13.25 to $13.50; Southern No, 2 X rail shipment, $13.25 to 
$ 


13.50; Southern No. 2 X on dock, $12.75 to $13 


=-/ 


ray forge, ordinary gray forge, 


Finished Material. 
sales being about two thirds of what they were a year ago 
We quote 


beams, angles and channels, 1.75¢ to 1.80c; 


The market remains about the same, 


Plates, %4-inch and thicker, 1.75¢ to 1.80c- 


} 
small angles, 
1.50c to 1.00c; 


steel bars, 1.45¢ to 1.50c; refined iron, 1.40¢ 


to 1.45¢c. 
OFFICE OF 7he /ron Trade Review.) 
ROOM 1909, No. 1§0 NASSAU ST., Dec.r. | 
Pig Iron.—Some good sized orders have been placed the 


past week in Southern irons, which have again shown 


nearly all of the activity that has prevailed Various 


prices are heard for Southern No. 2 foundry, ranging al! 


the way from $9 to $9.50 Birmingham. As for the lower 


figure, no sales agent here will stand for it; neither can 
the higher figure be quoted as the market, although one 


’ 1 


Says it will not close contracts for less than 


arge interes 


several hundred tons below that figure (he market is 


about $9.25, especially for lots of 200 to 500 tons. Whet 


ever a sale is made, immediate shipment is requested 


Southern furnaces are not in a position to meet expecta 


1 


tions in this direction, the car shortage apparently being 
worse than ever. We know of a Boston order for a few 
hundred tons given six weeks ago, which has not yet 
been delivered, although quick shipment was urgently re 
quested when the contract was made The market for 
Northern irons is extremely quiet, and very few sales are 


especially tor No i € 


for which some furnaces are quoting as low as $14.50 tide 


reported, Prices are irregular, 


water, whereas others ask as high as $15.50. Some Penn 
lvania furnaces may be said to be out of the market. 


8) 
since they are making no effort to get business, claiming 
that it is unprofitable at present prices. Foundrymen are 
awaiting with interest the award of the Pennsylvania tun 
nel contract, bids for which will be opened on Dex 15, as 
we have already stated Chey are anxious to know the 


amount of castings that will be needed Estimates are 


from 200,000 to 300,000 tons New York pig iron prices 
are as follows Northern No. 1 X, $15.25 to $15.75; No 
2 X, $14.50 to $15.50; No. 2 plain, $14.25 to $15; Southern 
No. 1 foundry, $13.25 to $13.75; No. 2 foundry, $12.75 

$13.25; No. 3 foundry, $12.25 to $12.75; No. 4 foundry, 


$11.75 to $12.25 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The entire finished materia] 


market presents only a fair degree of activity In struc 
tural shapes a waiting policy is in evidence, but to offset 
this the number of new propositions shows a most gratify- 


ing increase The closing of contracts is contingent upon 


the money situation, any improvement in which is cet 
tain to result in some excellent business During the week 
the \merican Bridge Co booked a 2,000-ton order from 


Rock Island & Pacific 


work. Bar iron is quiet, 


the Chicago, railroad for bridge 
and only a limited tonnage has 
there is nothing of interest t 


a fair trading can be noted 


been placed. In plates, 


report, and only Sheets are 


moderately active, with mills anxious to book orders 


New York prices are as follows 


Beams and channels, 15 


inches and under, 1.75c to 1.90c; angles, 3 to 6 inches, 1 754 


/ 


to 1.90c; zees, 1.75c to 1.90c; bulb angles, 2.05¢ to 2.35¢; 


deck beams, 2.05c¢ to 2.25c; sheared steel plates, tank, 1.75¢ 


to 1.80c; flange, 1.85¢ to 1.90c; firebox, ordinary, 1.95¢c to 


2.00¢c ; refined iron bars, 1.40c to 1.45c; soft steel bars, 1.40c to 
1.50c; steel sheets, in carloads, New York, No. 28 black, 
2.50c to 2.70c; galvanized, 75 and 10 to 75 and 5 off 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Dec. I. 


Southern iron makers take a decidedly more cheerful view 
} 


of the situation this week, and while there has been practically 


no change in the market as to prices, there has been a con- 
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mh 


tinued demand for prompt shipment, and with the large sales 
recently booked by some of the chief interests here, it is ex- 
pected that the accumulation on the furnace yards will soon 
be wiped out. The pipe manufacturers have been heavy buyers 
the past two weeks, while there is at the same time a good de- 
mand from the agricultural implement makers in the West 
(ne still finds a considerable variation in prices, but this is 
whiefly accounted for by difference in brands and as to whether 
the metal offered carries high or low silicon, et Chere is 
marked tendency on the part of consumers now to pay more 
attention to the question of analysis than heretofore, many 
buying altogether by analysis, regardless of fracture grade 
This makes it exceedingly difficult to make any exact quota 


tions W e quote as follow SB. 


1 Foundry 


1 Soft 950 to 10 OF 
” Foundry 900 t 50 
2 Soft 900 t ) 
Foundry 50 ¢ ) 
4 Foundry S251 S i 
(,ray Forge = On) s 
Mottled , x OM 
\labama car wheel, all grades 1H t ’ 
[here are at least 10 furnaces out of blast in the district 


which were making iron a year ago, against one entirely new 
in blast and three overhauled with increased capacity. 


The Metal Market. 


——__ 


NEW YORK. 

OFFICE Or The /ron Trade Revieu } 

ROOM 1909, NO. 150 NASSAU ST., Dec. 1 
Pig Tin.—As compared with this time a week ago, prices 
are up about Sgc, but only moderate activity still prevails 
Only where there are urgent needs to be met do buyers com 
in the market lhe London market during the week has beet 
very strong, spot having advanced £2 7s 6d since we last 
quoted it, while futures are higher proportionately The No 
vember statistics, compiled by, Secretary D. Mayer, of the 
Metal Exchange, show the total world’s visible supply to be 
* 15,195 tons, against 18,346 tons at the same time a year ago 
while deliveries have been 2,500 tons, and arrivals 1,962 tons 
foday’s closings at the Metal Exchange were as follows: 
Spot to December, 25.70c to 26c. London's closings today fol 

low: Spot, £118 7s 6d; futures, £119 12s 6d 
Copper.— Depressing conditions continue and as a resu 


the official prices suffered a reduction of 4c in Lake, Ze in 


electrolytic, and 34c¢ in casting, since we last quoted them. The 
demand shows no improvement whatever from local sources, 
but foreign buying was a little more active lhe London 


market during the week has been dull, with prices showing a 
reactionary tendency lhe statistics for November estimate 


the exports at 14,522 tons, making the total exports for the 


first eleven months of the present year 122,503 tons, against 


153,315 tons for a similar period last year. Today’s closings 
at the Metal Exchange were as follows: Lake, 12%4c to 
i23gc; electrolytic, 12¥4gc; sellers and casting, 12c. London’s 
closings today follow: Spot, £55; futures, £54 10s 

Lead.—Spot is scarce, and commands 4c. St R 
is lower at 3.97%c, and London higher at £11 3s od. 


Spelter—Spot supplies are light, and sell at 5.40c, wit 
December lower at 47s: St. Louis is 4.50c, a decline of 25 
points since our last report London is unchanged at 
£20 12s 6d 

Antimony.—Cookson's js 7c, Hallett’s 6'%4c, and out 
side brands 534¢c 

Quicksilver Is quoted at $46.50 to $47.50 per flask of 
76% ponds in lots of 100 flasks. London is £8 5s 

Nickel.—Is selling at s0c to 47c for large lots down 


a ton, and 50c and 60c for smaller quantities 


CHICAGO. 


OFFICE OF The /ron Trade Review. } 
111§ MONADNOCK BLOCK Dec. 1. { 


Demand for metals keeps to moderate proportions, 


buyers continuing the policy of purchasing in small lots 
There are no changes in prices and we quote Chicago de 
livery from jobbers Lake copper, carload lots, 13c: 
smaller quantities, 13'4c; casting, I13c to 13%c Pig tin, 


lead, 4.10¢ in 5 


<arload lots, 26c: lesser lots, 27¢c. Pig 


. 


100-ton lots, and 4.35c to 4.50c in smaller quantities; sheet 
zinc, 0.75c; antimony, 7'%4c to 7%c, for »oth Cookson’s and 
Hallett’s. 

Old metals continue in fair demand without change as 
to price. We quote dealers’ selling prices as follows: 
Copper wire, $11.50 to $11.75; heavy copper, $11.25 to 
$11.50; light copper, $10.50 to $10.75; red brass, $10 to 
$10.25; red brass turnings, $8.50 to $8.75; yellow brass, 
5; yellow brass turnings, $6.50 to $6.75; lead, 
$3.90; zinc, $4.25; pewter, $17 


« / 


NEW PRESIDENT OF THE A. 5S. M. E. 


\t the meeting of the American Society of Mechanical En 
ineers at New York this week, announcement was made 
of the canvass of the vote for president for the ensuing year, 
which shows the election of Ambrose Swasey, vice president 
and treasurer of the well known Warner & Swasey Co., of 
Cleveland. This is a well deserved honor and follows by but 
a few years a similar be 
stowal upon W. R. Warner, 
president of the Warner & 
Swasey Co 

Mr. Swasey is a native of 
New England and was born 
n Exeter, N. H He at 
tended the district school 
and at 18 became an appren 
ice to the machinist’s trade 
In 1870, in company with 
Worcester R. Warner, he 
entered the employ of the 
Pratt & Whitney Co., at 


Hartford, Conn., and while 





in charge of their gear de 





partment invented and per 


AMBROSE SWASEY. 


fected the epicycloidal mill 


ing machine for th production of the true theo 
retical teeth of gears. Mr. Swasey subsequently invented a 
new process for generating and cutting the teeth of spur gears 
and exhibited at the World's Fair an automatic gear cutting 
machine embodying the principles of the invention. In 1880 
he resigned his position with the Pratt & Whitney Co. and 
with Mr. Warner established the Warner & Swasey Co. in 
Cleveland Mr. Swasey’s ability as a mechanical engineer, 

mbined with Mr. Warner’s taste for astronomical pursuits, 

1 the firm to take hold of the manufacture of the mathe 
natical instruments utilized in astronomy The Lick telescope 
n California, the meridian circle and equatorial instruments 
the Naval Observatory at Washington, and the Yerkes 
telescope at Lake Geneva, Wis., are specimens of their skill 
placed at the service of the astronomer. Mr. Swasey is a past 
president of the Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland, a charter 


member of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 


and has had 


the title of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor con 
ferred by the French Government 


lhe Van Dorn & Dutton Co., Cleveland, reports that its 
isiness has held up remarkably well considering the general 
condition of business. It adds: “While we could do more 


work than we have to do at the present time, still we are now 


in condition to give our customers better satisfaction by more 
promptly filling their orders than we could when we were in 


an over-crowded condition, as we were in most of the time 
luring the last two years. If busin holds as good with us 
is it is NOW we W e satished 


; 


By agreement of all parties interested, P. Eckert Slaymaker 
of Lancaster, Pa., and C. C. Kaufman, of Columbia, Pa.. 
have been appointed receivers of the Susquehanna Iron & 
Steel Co., of Columbia, Pa., with blast furnaces at Wrights 


ville, Pa., and Vesta, Pa., and rolling mills at Columbia and 


he fate of the reorganization plan for the Consolidat« 


Lake Superior Co. is in ibt and m 
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STEEL EXPORTS AT CUT PRICES. 

It is interesting to note the sympathy with the rail- 
roads expressed by journals that find fault with the 
efforts of steel manufacturers to secure an export outlet 
for their surplus product. It is thought strange that 
the railroads should grant the request for reduced 
freights to the seaboard on export steel sold below 





the domestic price, while the same railroads are still 
charged $28 a ton for their rails. It may be that the 
railroads need to be cautioned against the impositions 
of the wicked rail manufacturers, but we scarcely be- 
lieve they will want any credit for benevolent intentions 
in any step they take to-secure business. The railroad 
managers were in the same position as the steel manu- 
facturers—they could either offer to carry export steel 
at a figure that would make exports possible or do 
without the business. 

As for any objection to American manufacturers of 
steel or any other product quoting a price abroad that 
nets less at works than domestic business, railroad 
managers are the last persons to make it. If there are 
anywhere past masters in the business of readjusting 
ordinary and natural conditions by decree, railroad ofh- 
cials have that distinction. The coal operator in a field 
close to Lake Erie port, for example, pays a freight 
rate that takes away the advantage his proximity gives 
him over operators from more distant fields; similarly 
the thin-vein mine must have consideration so that it 
does not suffer in the market in competition with the 
thick-vein mine. And when new producers would en- 
ter the field, the railroads, in the interest of those who 
have long furnished them freight, become at oncé an 
important factor in the case. By the construction or 
the refusal of switches at the outset, or, once the new 
enterprise is started, by regulating the supply of cars, 
the railroad artificially adjusts many questions that in 
the view of theorists admit of but one solution as prob- 
lems in economics, 

But putting aside the railroads’ interest in having 
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as low a price for rails at the mill as the foreign buyer 
gets, what would those who attack American steel man- 
ufacturers have them do? When orders at home are 
not up to the capacity of works, are they to shut down 
the excess capacity and throw idle every man not 
needed to get out domestic orders? Is the refusal to 
entertain foreign business at the price that must be 
named to get it a virtue, and the quoting of anything 
less than the home schedule an offense for which every 
manufacturer who commits it is to be pilloried? Cal- 
culate the difference between having the million tons of 
steel which the largest home interest is likely to export 
in the next twelve months, rolled in the United States 
and having it go to the mills of foreign competitors, 
Begin at the Lake Superior mines and figure what 
nearly two million tons of ore means in miners’ wages; 
follow it on down, and compute the vessel tonnage re- 
quired to carry it to lower lake docks; then add to the 
computation the employment furnished by blast fur- 
naces, steel works, railroads, coal mines, coke works 
and the entire list of contributing and inter-dependent 
industries. Against such an aggregate, representing, 
say, $20,000,000 for 1,000,000 tons of miscellaneous 
steel exports, we are asked to weigh the supposed sat- 
isfaction home consumers of steel would get from the 
refusal of our steel manufacturers to sell abroad except 
at full domestic prices. 

It appears to be a case in which an ounce of prac 
tical business sense that puts work into the mills and 
makes the number of employes the largest possible, is 


worth pounds of paper economics. 


BOTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS INCREASED. 

The report of the Department of Commerce for (c- 
tober shows that although the increase of exports in 
tons is only 7,056, compared with September, the per- 
centage of increase is 26, the total being 26,386 tons for 
September and 33,442 tons for October. The princi- 
pal increases were: Scrap, from 202 tons in September 
to 1,261 tons in October; bar iron, 1,305 to 1,652; wire 
rods, O83 to 1,483; steel bars, 532 to 718; steel sheets, 
518 to 1,050; structural material, 1,895 to 2,528; wire, 
6,110 to 11,973; wire nails, 1,950 to 3,250. Recent and 
current export sales of pig iron, steel and finished ma 
terial will greatly increase the October figures in forth 
coming reports. The following table gives the exports 
for the articles named: 


EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL FROM THE UNITED STATES—GROSS TONS 





October tc mos. end'g Oct 
* LAP ’ 1yo3 
is cadiinciniasehislistmedences 1,07 5 4.574 13.534 
I cctiscsdesnesntonscntsapensnnene 404 1,261 8 182 4.391 
eee 234 1.65 16,936 
2 aaa 2.999 1,48 5,24 20,5 6 
Of es gs 718 8.243 14 502 
Billets, ingots and blooms 125 28 18g 134 
Hoop, band or scroll iron. . 75 194 ‘ 1,621 
 ¢t eS Se 143 
og Sr arene : 2,195 6,379 26t 17,990 
Iron sheets and plates ....... 25) 143 3,117 4,51 
Steel sheets and plates............ 626 I I 3 127 
Tin plates, terne plates and } = 
Camere? CAs.........cccosceccccces j ’ . ‘ 
Structural material —— 3,513 2,528 49,78 §,093 
L,I: 12,071 11,97 B4 88,205 
9 eres ‘ iota 580 933 6,080 7.722 
.,  »  aerectrenrranenr 2,947 3, “50 22 34 25.609 
Other nails, including tacks 156 28 1,544 1,933 
SEU csriishinciisindiehittenssnanciatintann 8,206 33.442 32 € 54,057 


A rather peculiar fact is that imports for October 
show a slight increase as compared with September, 
the total increase being 5,080 tons. Imports of pig 
iron are 18,704 tons, as compared with 16,414 tons in 
September; scrap 3,836, against 1,964 in September; 
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bar iron 4,872, against 2,362; iron and steel rails 2,821, 
against 2.196: while the most notable decrease was in 
steel, the imports being 13,530 tons in September and 
10,343 in October. The imports of iron.and steel for 
September and for the ten months for the articles 
named were as follows: 


IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL TO THE UNITED STATES—GROSS TONS, 











October ro mos. end’g October 

1902. 1903. 1902. 1903 

Rar $B ..ccccccesnccccnceve cesses secsecses 07,204 15,704 406 610 566,090 

bn * 11,37! 3,836 36 859 77.939 

utes oe 1,g06 4 872 23.030 3,532 

sovmness 14,365 2,821 49,358 gO,094 

Boop. band or scroll ....... ...... 9 55 3,193 1,457 

Stee 7 slabs, billets — 10,343 aaabe das 953 
. — See 

Sheets and plates................. 437 24 5,163 8,160 

Tin and terne plates............... 2.712 3,937 47.177 40,145 

I IE nincavmnneiaagsegenatesccotndion 2,584 1,717 16,692 17,025 

Wire and wire articles...... .... 350 405 2,802 4,153 

TUR 6 cccvcbscctscsanssecvenssnen 132,983 40,954 812,925 1,095 49! 


The imports of pig iron and steel for the first ten 
months of 1g02 and 1903 were as follows in gross tons: 


1902 1903 

Pig Iron. Steel Pig Iron Steel. 

January 7.533 5,312 110,679 38,601 
February . 8,307 2,335 45,187 20,151 
March 17,184 6,570 59,028 31,404 
April ... xn 19,007 13,005 990,044 29,014 
May i 30,708 24,388 57,139 26,380 
June 32.458 35,588 70,874 30,530 
July 62,156 30,124 38,046 33,070 
August pau 79,447 30,027 40,475 20,380 
September sis 82,196 27,720 160,414 13,530 
October 67,204 32,036 18,704 10,343 
406,010 222,011 566,090 253,553 


The total value of iron and steel imports for October, 
not including ore, but including some manufactures not 
named in the above table, is $2,552,380, against $4,149,- 
631 in October, 1902. For the ten months the totals 
are: For 1903, $37,204,609; for 1902, $31,987,868. 
For the month the value of exports, not including ore, 
but including some manufactures not named in the 
table, was: 1903, $8,982,426; 1902, $8,664,734; for 
the ten months, $81,696,786, in 1903, and $82,016,750 
in 1902. 

The London /Jron and Coal Trades Review refers to 
recent negotiations for a very considerable combination 
of British steel companies to maintain living prices and 
to secure greater economies in manufacture. An agree 
ment as to prices already exists among British rail mills. 
But in plates and structural material, of which the ay 
erage annual output in the United Kingdom in the past 
five years has been from 1,100,000 to 1,250,000 tons, 
there is no arrangement; and as production in these 
lines is limited to about a dozen concerns, and three of 
these produce nearly half the total, the difficulties in 
the way of a price agreement, if nothing closer, are not 
insurmountable. The real diffieulty is the menace of 
\merican and German competition, against which lo 
alty to an agreement would be very hard to maintain 
(Jur contemporary observes under this head: 

It is clear that in view of the great uncertainty that now 
prevails as to our future fiscal policy, it would be unwise to 
seek to carry out any consolidation of steel-manufacturing 
firms on the lines of the United States Steel Corporation. The 
outlook of our steel trade is likely enough to be greatly modi- 
fied by the political events of the near future. If our present 
fiscal system is persisted in, the value of steel-making properties 
may conceivably fall to a very low level, in the face of unregu- 
lated foreign competition. If, however, a different system 
should be adopted, arrangements as to prices in our home 


markets may be made so much easier as to place manufacturers 


in a much more secure position. 
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PERSONAL. 


It is announced that Graham Fraser, of the Nova Scotia 
Steel Co., wili be the new manager of the Dominion Iron & 
Steel Co., Sydney, N. S. 

Andrew Wheeler, Jr., of Philadelphia, has been made 
treasurer of the American Iron and Steel Association, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the recent death of his father. 

D. F. Nisbet, until recently mechanical engineer of the 
National Rolling Mills of the National Tube Co., Mc 
Keesport, Pa., has opened offices at 1418 Farmers Bank 
Building, Pittsburg, as consulting mechanical engineer 
Mr. Nisbet has had wide experience in iron and steel 
engineering, having been connected with the Nationa! 
Tube Co. at McKeesport for four years, and previous to 
that time with various prominent iron and steel works 
engineers located in Pittsburg. He was connected with 
the Pittsburg Iron & Steel Engineering Co., now out of 
existence, but one of the most prominent engineering 
concerns of its time. 

J. Wilbert Deetrick has been appointed superintendent 
of the Valley mill of thes Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
Youngstown, O., succeeding: George M. Summers. He 
also retains the superintendegcy of the Hannah and Laura 
furnaces of the company. Henry Klein has been ap 
pointed assistant to Mr. Deetrick and will confine his 
supervision to the rolling mills. 

Charles C. Henderson, whp this week resigned as man 
ager of the Etna plant of ‘Spang, Chalfant & Co., Pitts 
burg, was presented with a diamond studded watch, charm 
and chain by the employes of the plant. 

It is reported that the resignation of A. B. Wolvin, of 
Duluth, vice president and general manager of the Pitts 
burg Steamship Co., which operates the United States 
Steel Corporation’s lake fleet, will shortly be tendered 
The expectation is that Cleveland rather than Duluth 
will be the operating headquarters of the company undet 
Mr. Wolvin’s successor. 

Bert Harris will retire on Jan. 1 from the firm of Sanger 
& Harris, scrap dealers, Cleveland, to accept the position 
of New York representative of the Whitman & Barnes 
Mfg. Co., of Chicago. 

Harry Munhall, who has been superintendent of the rolling 
mill department of the Carnegie Steel Co., at Duquesne, Pa., 
for several years, has resigned, owing to ill-health. He was 
remembered with a gold watch and chain by the employes of 
his department 

H. M. Davis, until recently auditor of the Algoma Steel Co 
at the Soo, takes the place of Auditor Craig, of the Lorain 
Steel Co., who has gone to New York as assistant controller 
of the United States Steel Corporation 

President Stackhouse and other officers of the Cambria Steel 
Co. inspected the works of the company at Johnstown, Pa., 
this week. Tuesday evening the party was tendered a banquet 
by General Manager Charles S. Price and other local officers, 
including about 20 superintendents of departments 


A meeting of the district managers of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. is being held.at Pittsburg this week. The 
meeting will close on Thursday evening with a banquet at the 
Duquesne Club. The district managers at the meeting are 
J. R. Gordon, Atlanta; W. F. Fowler, Baltimore; R. L 
Warner, Boston; C. W. Underwood, Buffalo; T. P. Gaylord, 
Chicago; C. B. Humphrey, Cincinnati; N. S. Braden, Cleve 
land; J. E. Johnson, Dallas; C. F. Medbury, Detroit; S. L. 
Nickelson, Department I, New York; S. J. Keese, Los 
Angeles; T. Julian McGill, Minneapolis; E. W. T. Gray, New 
York; F. B. H. Paine, New York Export; C. A. Bragg, Phila- 
delphia; C. S. Cook, Pittsburg; G. Pantaleoni, St. Louis; 
W. S. Heger, San Francisco; Paul T. Brady, Syracuse; D. E. 
Manson, assistant manager, Boston; W. C. Webster, New 
York; T. F. Dryden, of the Toronto office of the Canadian 
f British Columbia 


Westinghouse Co.; and H. D. Scribner, « 


Furnaces Nos. 1 and 3 of the Carnegie Steel Co., Youngs 


town, O., were again placed in operation this week 
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Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


—_——-~—— 


Puitaperpnia, Dec. 1.—If there could be room for compari 


son between October and November, so far as the volume of 


business in the machinery trade was concerned, November 
would perhaps make the better showing. Doctors tell us that 
if we are not getting better, we must be getting worse, as 
disease never stands still. Assuming that such is the case the 
situation in the machinery trade may be considered to be less 
favorable than last month--less favorable for the reason that 
most of the probabilities scheduled for November orders did 
not materialize, and that openings developed during November 
were not so promising as the propositions presenting them- 
selves during October. ‘There is no doubt that the trade is 
face to face with a condition which nobody likes to say was 
f.weseen, and the end of which few care to comment on. 
Pht the situation will improve, very few doubt, but how soon 
is the’ question. One thing is certain—little can be looked for 
during December, and January is noi likely to count for much 
It is well known that a large amount of business is hung up 
to prevent its figuring in the present year’s balance sheets 
January \vill be dull because it covers a period of stock-taking, 
accounting and other details accompanying the review of a 
twelve montths’ run. It always has been so, and at this time 
becomes a 1Matter of course. 

The outlook is not.so very discouraging. It is true that 
lately there have been some regrettable occurrences in tbe 
industrial fielcl, but they have jassed, and in themselves wer 
not very large factors in the progress of the wheels of in¢jus 
try. The old cry of “Presidential election year” is made in 
some quarters when business prospects for 1904 are broached 
Others do not anticipate any drawback on this account 

In the general summing up of the situation there are many 
points calculated to please the optimist. Inquiry is good, and 
not confined to domestic sources. Consumers’ needs are 
marked and in many cases are not immediately supplied be- 
cause they expect there will be a drop in prices. Prices are 
fairly firm because there is nothing like an order famine exist 
ing and producers and sellers are looking for an improved 
market. 

Another good feature in the outlook is the betterment of 
the condition of the building trades. A good many of the 
obstacles in evidence for many months have been removed 
and money is coming out more freely for investment in real 
estate. In Philadelphia alone the building outlay for 11 
months is upward of three and one-third million dollars 
ahead of the same records for last year. During November 
the estimates filed for new buildings about to be started ag 
gregated nearly $1,500,000. Out of this the portion for new 
factories, workshops, and engine and boiler houses, amounted 
to considerably over $250,000, higher figures than fer sume 
time, 

The Bement, Miles & Co. plant of the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co., is fairly busy, but it is understood the work in hand is 
largely of a stock character. The auxiliary plant at 24th and 
Vine streets was recently closed down. 

The Thos. H. Dallett Co., builder of electric portable drills 
and pneumatic tools and appliances, is quite busy. It has had a 
good demand for different lines, both for home and foreign 
consumption. Among the foreign business booked was a large 
order from Germany. 

The Hess Machine Works booked some nice orders during 
the month, mostly from foreign sources. ‘They are getting 
some inquiry from large plants seeking to install their own 
file-making machinery, 

Edwin Harrington & Son Co., builder of machine tools; 
hoists, etc., has its new plant approaching completion. The 
building is under roof and it is expected that a transfer of ttie 
present equipment will commence shortly after the first of. the 
year. 

The Brown & Zortman Machinery Co., occupying exhibitiom 
space on the floor of the machinery department at the Bourse, 
is among those in the trade who have booked orders of some 
magnitude. It has taken the order for most of the equipment 


» 


for the new works of the Wyand Steam Turbine \ ( 


Collingswood, N. J., the order covering lathes, milling ma+ 
chines, grinders, shapers, and drills. The new plant will manu» 
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facture the steam turbine invented by Wm. Wyand. The 
Brown & Zortman Co. have the agency for Flather lathes, 
Kempsmith millers and Baker slotters and keyseaters 

J. R. Vandyck & Co., of New York, also on the Bourse floor, 
report a fair business for November. The concern has just put 
on the market a line of open side planers embodying new 
features, and sales are very gratifying. They are also meeting 
a good demand for Higley cold saw cutting-off machines 

The Speed Control Co., lately of the Bourse, has sold the 
right to manufacture the Simplex variable speed countershaft 
made by it to the Geo. V. Cresson Co., of Philadelphia, 
who will in future supply the device. 

The Newton Machine Tool Works report business as fairly 
satisfactory at their plant. During November a great many 
shipments were made, but they covered mainly tools of small 
to medium size. Among the larger shipments they mention 
a cold saw with 62-inch saw, for sawing nickel steel, to the 
Cambria Steel Co., and a large machine of special design for 
milling off flanged handhole openings on water tube boilers, 
to the Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa. ‘hey also shipped 
several special milling machines and slotting machines to 
Europe. 

The Falkenau-Sinclair Co. had a very, good month, so far as 
shgoments are concerned. A quantity of hydraulic valves, 
standard punching and double crank presses were shipped, all 
ordinary in character. The testing machine department alsq 
made a good many shipments. This department will ship early 
in January the immense chain testing machine it is now con 
structing for the Boston Navy Yard. The company reports a 
good many inquiries for the automatic cement testing machine 
it lately brought out. 

Che Israel] H. Johnson Jr. Co., builder of lathes, found 
November a good «month for shipments, but the lathes sent out 
were all small and the destinations local. Several axle lathes 
went to Western parties, and some bolt lathes to Canadian 


points. 





The St. Louis Exposition Foundry. 

Further progress has been made on the plans for a foundry 
tniilding, devoted exciusively to the foundry industry of this 
comntry, as a feature of the department of mines and metal- 
lurgy of the St. Louis Exposition. Director Holmes of this 
department was in Pittsburg last week for the purpose of en 
listing the aid of the foundrymen in that district and they as- 
sured him of financial support. For the purpose of raising 
funds in Pittsburg and vicinity a committee consisting of 1. W 
Frank, George Mesta, A. W. Slocum, F. H. Zimmers and J. S 
Seaman was appointed. _A similar committee has been ap 
pointed in Philadelphia consisting of members of the Nationel” 
Founders’ Association, American Foundrymen’s Association 
and the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association, and anotherr 
committee will solicit subscriptions from foundrymen outside 
of these two centers. Dr. R. G. Moldenke, secretary of the 
American -Foundrymen’s Association, will supervise the 
erection of the foundry plant and the installation of machinery 
In addition to displays of foundry supplies and equipment it 
is intended to install and have in operation four model foun- 
dries—gray iron, steel, malleable and brass. The building will 
probably be 100 feet wide and 200 feet long, and is planned to 


be of steel construction. 


Republic Iron & Steel Co. Dividend Passed. 

(he directors of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. met in New 
Kork, Nov. 30, and decided to postpone the payment of the 
dividend on the preferred stock. John W. Gates was elected a 
director, succeeding August Belmont, resigned President 
Thompson issued the following statement: 

“In view of the present unsettled condition of the iron and 
steel industry, the directors deem it their duty to the stock- 
holders to husband the company’s resources and to increase its 
financial strength and for those conditions decided to postpone 
the declaration of the usual dividend. The properties of the 
company are free from bonded indebtedness and the quick 
assets of the company are largely in excess of all its liabilities. 
lhe preference shares being cumulative, all dividends in ar- 
rears will be paid as soon as a change in the conditions will 
permit. Since the organization of the company more than 
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” 


$6,000,000 has been expended for entirely new construction, 
ahich will give the company largely increased earnings as 
soon as the iron industry resumes its normal conditions.” 

Concerning the election of Mr. Gates, a director said: “Mr. 
Gates holds a substantial interest in the company and it was 
natural that he should seek representation on the board. Mr. 
Gates, however, does not dominate the affairs of the com- 


pany.” 


CAST IRON SULPHUR STANDARDS. 


BY W. G. IRELAND, CHICAGO, 

The determination of sulphur in cast iron and pig iron 
is giving the tron and steel chemists more trouble than al 
the other determinations they have to deal with. The 
method commonly used in daily practice is the evolution 
method, the evolving of the hydrogen sulphide into an 
absorbent and titrating with standard iodine solution 
The iodine solution is standardized with standard bor 
ings in which the percentage of sulphur has been deter 
mined gravimetrically 

If the standard borings do not evolve the percentage 
of sulphur as found gravimetrically, the standardization 
of the iodine 1s incorrect, Some chemists use a steel 
sulphur standard and some a cast iron or pig iron stand 
ard. It is claimed that in cast and pig irons all the 
sulphur is not evolved as hydrogen sulphide and when 
samples are worked against a steel sulphur standard, re 
sults will be low. 

Mr. W. E. Dickson, Sharpsville, Pa., in an article in 
The Iron Trade Review of June 18, 1903, showed the cast 
and pig iron standards to be unreliable after a short time, 
as they would not evolve the same amount of hydrogen 
sulphide as when first prepared and standardized. In this 
respect | fully agree with him 

On June 1, 1903, | prepared a cast iron standard by 
breaking up all coarse borings in a mortar and passed 
them through a 20-mesh sieve and over a 60-mesh. This 
gave me borings free from dust and separated graphit« 
and of a very uniform grain. Samples were sent to several 
chemists whose results agreed very closely to .170 sulphur 
I had a steel sulphur standard of .100 sulphur and made a 
great many determinations volumetrically on the cast iron 
standard, using the steel standard to standardize the iodine 
solution. All results were very close to .170 sulphur, allow 
ing a few points for variation in work. Since that time | 
have used the steel standard to standardize iodine solu 
tions, as its sulphur value of .100 was equal to the sulphur 
value in the cast iron .170. I have, from time to time, 
worked the cast iron by the evolution method against this 


steel standard and obtained the following results 


From June 12 to August 12, sulphur .170 


/ 

20, a 100 

20, 9 100 

27, i: 159 

29, ¥ 157 
September 24, 5 152 
October 14, : 150 


November 17, m 147 

It will be seen that there was a gradual decrease after 
two months in the sulphur obtained volumetrically which 
if used as a standard of .170 would give a high iodine fa 
tor and high results | then tried annealing the borings 
by heating them to a dull red in a covered porcelain 
crucible for 15 minutes with the following results 

Evolution Method Oxidation Method. 

Sample not annealed. Sample annealed. Not annealed 
Oct. 16, 1903 150 1090—.171 
Nov. 17, 1903 147 171 172 

This plainly shows that while my cast iron standard 
was useless before annealing, after annealing it was all 
right, as I obtained results volumetrically which com 
pared with gravimetric determinations 

The American Foundrymen’s Association send out stand 
ards showing percent of sulphur by the evolution method 
and percent of sulphur by the oxidation method. Their 


standard “B” shows .038 sulphur by the evolution method 


and .056 sulphur by the oxidation method. I obtained 


some of this standard, also some sulphur standard prepared 
and used by a Chicago chemist, which I will mark “X.” 
Results in those two standards volumetrically were as fol 
lows: 


American Foundrymen’s 
Ass'n Standard * B.”’ 


§ .086 sulphur evolution 
i .056 - 


Standard “ X.”’ 


Official analysis reported -136 sulphur oxidation 


oxidation 
-_ — oe { GS \.130 
Without annealing. ) OB6 ; 130 
OTR \ 057 f 134 
Annealing 15 minutes.. > 059 1 135 


Duplicate results were by two chemists 


This I think proves that cast iron standards are not to 
be relied on unless annealed before using and that there 
is not a “loss of sulphur in borings of pig or cast iron” 
as stated by Mr. W. E. Dickson, but that it is changed 

some organic compound which is either not absorbed 
by the alkali solution or does not react with the iodine in 
the titration This condition is overcome by annealing 
the borings before using, as you will then get results by 
the evolution method which compare very closely with 
results by the oxidation method, 


\ll volumetric results given were worked against a 
steel standard, which | standardized volumetrically against 
a cast iron standard, immediately after cast iron borings 
were taken from the standard bar, prepared and standard 
ized gravimetrically. 

Results from a steel standard prepared in this way are 
equal to results when using a cast iron standard, and | 
think preferable, as steel! will always evolve the same sul 
phur value, while cast iron will slowly change, as I have 


tried to show. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 


(Special Telegram.) 
New York, Dec. 2 


he annual meeting of the American Society 


About 600 members and guests are 
registered at t 
{ Mechanical Engineers which opened last avening 
President Dodge gave his address last night [it appears 


elsewhere in this issue] and later explained that the data 


were the averages taken from 70 to 80 instances in each 
f the classes of employes cited loday’s is mainly a busi 
ness session and the morning proceedings included a re 


port of the satisfactory progress of the Carnegie gift for 


an engineering house The election of officers was an- 
nounced by the committee to canvass the vote The of- 
ficers elect are as heretofore given in these columns ‘| he 


president-elect Ambrose Swasey acknowledged the honor 
and spoke reminiscently of the society’s earliest history 

Che report of the committee on specifications for steel 
castings and boiler plate was referred to the joint com 
mittee on testing materials, after an earnest discussion on 
y eld point, standard test pieces, etc 

\ committee will be appointed to prepare memorial data 
for the 25th anniversary of the society two years hence 
he now constitution and by-laws were adopted. F, B 
Kichards’ paper entitled, “Is Anything the Matter with 


Piece Work” was discussed spiritedly Other papers 


scheduled for today were crowded over and will be sub 
tted at the Stevens Institute on Thursday 
> 
G. A. Tomlinson, of Duluth, has contracted with the Amer 
’ Shipbuilding Co. for the building of a steel freighter 494 
feet over all, which will carry 10,000 tons of ort It will cost 


$350,000 


lhe Cleveland Stee Lo., Clevelal reports that it has 
found business during the past month greatly improved over 
he last several months preceding lt finds a good demand 
for light plates, considering the season of the year. Collections 
re also comparatively easy lhe prospects for future business 


appear to the company better than they have for some time, 
and it expects to do a normal volume of business during the 
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NEW BOOKS. 


“The Mineral Industry; Its Statistics, Technology and 
Trade.” 1903. Published by the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, New York. Price, $5. Like its predecessors, this 
volume is a bulky octavo and covers a wide range of data con- 
cerning the production of the minerals and metals that have 
contributed to the industrial importance of the United States. 
The preparation of a volume of 890 pages, presenting in such 
detail a year’s history of the mineral industry, and giving 
statistical data in advance of publication through official 
sources, of necessity involves some estimates. But even here 
there is a close approximation to the actual, and the wonder is 
that so great a body of valuable information can be prepared 
and revised within the time allotted to the work. The valua 
tion put upon the total mineral and metal output of the United 
States, from both domestic and foreign ores and bullion, in 
1902 is $1,431,072,780, as compared with $1,367,983,548 in 1901 
a gain of $63,080,241. The greater part of the statistics of the 
domestic production of the United States in 1901 and 1902 
is obtained from the Department of Mineral Resources of the 
United States Geological Survey. The work of a number of 
new contributors, who write authoritatively, appears in the 
volume. These include “Notes on Progress in Iron and Steel 
Metallurgy in 1902,” by Frederick Hobart; “Progress in the 
Corundum and Emery Industry During 1902,” by Joseph Hyde 
Pratt; “Progress in the Aluminum Industry in 1902,” by John 
B. C. Kershaw; “By-Product Coke Ovens,” by F. Schniewind ; 
“Progress in the Metallurgy of Nickel During 1902,” by Titus 
Ulke; “Progress of Metallography in 1902,” by William Camp 
bell. 

“The Mechanical Engineer’s Pocket Book” (for 1904), 
edited by William H. Fowler, is a 4x 6inch volume ot 
some 450 pages bound in red leatherette. There is a 
copious index and the work of revision and addition ts 
very evident in comparison with the preceding issues ot 
the present and earlier years. The section on gas engines 
has been largely rewritten. The work is published by 
the Scientific Publishing Co., of Manchester, England, at 
1s Od, a very moderate price indeed for the amount of in 
formation. 

“Friction and Lubrication,” by William M. Davis, is a 
handbook on a subject of much importance. The author 
has presumably had more than the average amount of ex 
perience with the composition and use of lubricants and 
his discussion is invariably of a very practical character 
The theoretical treatment of friction is not so happy in 
manner as other portions of the work but the points of 
most value are well and concisely handled and the book 
as a whole is a distinct addition to the literature of lubri 
cation. The treatise is cloth bound, has 225 6x 8-inch 
pages, 60 illustrations, a good index and is published by 
the Lubrication Publishing Co., of Pittsburg. Price, $2 

“Compressed Air,” by W. C. Popplewell, is an attempt 
with considerable success to bring the descriptive material 
of pneumatic equipment to date by collecting the scat 
tered data from technical journals and other sources. The 
author has numerous examples of air transmission mechan 
ism and has given at least a fair share of the available space 
to American productions. There are chapters on the his 
tory of the industry, compressed air calculations, eff 
ciency tests, pneumatic pumping appliances, etc. The book 
is cloth bound, 284 6x9 inch pages, and over a hundred 
illustrations. The Scientific Publishing Co., of Manchester, 
England. Price, 7s. 6d. 

“The Gas Engine,” by F. R. Hutton, is an important 
contribution to the subject of which it treats. The ma 
jority of leading authorities have been mainly concerned 
with the development of the gas engine abroad, but the 
present treatise selects for illustration and criticism the 
typical and suggestive forms of modern American con 


sideration. The chapters on the carburetor, ignition, 
governing, testing, etc., are thorough and will be of much 
assistance to builders or engine use n practical touch 
with these questions. There is an ex! nalysis of 
the behavior of the liberated heat and 1 ttention 


paid to the problem of heating air at 
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with a view to the employment of the gas turbine as a 
motor. There are 483 6x9Q-inch pages, 243 illustrations. 
Cloth bound, $5. Publishers, John Wiley & Sons, New 
York. 

“The Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of En- 
gineering,” by Wm. H. Burr, is practically a new book. 
More than half the contents is new matter and the gen- 
eral arrangement has been considerably changed in the 
hope of rendering the data better adapted to the needs of 
student and practicing engineer. The first 200 pages dis 
cuss the theory of stresses in structural members as re 
gards simple forms and general cases. The physical 
properties of nickel and manganese steels, aluminum. 
copper, tin, zine and alloys are fully presented. Concret: 
receives much attention and the armored combination is 
freely illustrated with examples from actual design. The 
tabular matter is of great variety and extent and submits 
the results under actual test of all classes of engineering 
materials, inclusive of full sized steei eye bars, beams and 
columns, riveted joints, alloys in tension, compression and 
bending, steel and hemp cables, etc. The sixth edition 
is cloth bound, has 1,100 6x 9-inch pages, with many ex 
cellent illustrations. Published by John Wiley & Sons, 
New York. Price, $7.50. 

“Graphic Statics,” by Jerome Sondericker, is said to be 
the outgrowth of an extended experience in teaching at 
the Institute of Technology, Boston. The book deals with 
the problems encountered in building construction but will 
be found of service to students of engineering generally 
There are 137 6x9-inch pages, three folding plates and 
some 70 illustrations. Cloth bound, $2. Published by 


John Wiley & Sons, New York 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.'s Affairs. 

Rumors of a receivership for the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. were in circulation in New York last week. E. Parma- 
lee Prentice, son-in-law of John D. Rockefeller and vice 
president of the company, asked, about the receivership 
rumor, said: “Nothing like that is contemplated hat 
is one thing we want to avoid. There is as much chance 
of it as of my going into bankruptcy. We have raised, we 
think, sufficient money by the sale of coal and iron proper- 
ties last summer and lately to take care of the indebtedness 
of the company. That is why a special meeting of the 
stockholders has been called for Dec. 15 at Denver Che 
stockholders in general will have an opportunity to come 
in on the transaction on equal terms—those who want to 
Through the raising of this money we think we will be abl 
to operate the company successfully.” 

Asked what were the coal and iron properties that had 
heen sold, Mr. Prentice did not reply specifically. He said 
that the transaction had been arranged partly last summer 
and partly just now. Mr, Prentice also stated that both in 
the company’s charter and in the agreement under which 
the convertible bonds are issued it is provided that in order 

issue other bonds the consent must be had of every 
single one of the holders of the convertible bonds. He 
added that it was possible, by vote of the stockholders, to 
change the charter, but the agreement under which the 
convertible bonds are issued could not be changed unless 
every holder gave his consent. Mr. Prentice said positively 
that there was no idea of an endeavor to issue new bonds. 

lhe wire mill of the company was closed Noy. 29 and all 
producing departments have now ceased operation It is 
understood that the company will take advantage of condi 
tions incident to the coal strike to make repairs in the entire 
plant With all departments shut down only a_ few 
hundred men will be employed where a short time ago 
6,000 men drew wages. Some of them have gone to work 


in place of strikers in the coal mines 


The 28-inch mill of the Homestead plant of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., Homestead, Pa., was again placed in operation this 
week after a long idleness, during which extensive repairs 
were made. Work on the erection of the new 140-inch plate 


mill is progressing rapidly. 
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The Eastern Machinery Market. 





oFrrice oF The Jron Trade Review, | 

ROoM 1909, No. 150 Nassau St., New YorkK, Dec. |.) 

That things are shaping themselves for the better in the 
machinery trade, is the conclusion many machinery mer 
chants draw from developments during November. Previ 
ous to the past month, considerable hopefulness prevailed 


n machinery circles, but there was very little to justify 


i 
it. But in the past few weeks, so many good contracts 
have been closed, and inquiries have been so numerous 
in many lines, that statements that trade has improved, 


and predictions that it looks as if it would continue to im 
prove, can be backed up quite substantially 

In machine tools, there were several developments that 
gave satisfaction The foremost of these was the action 
of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, in 
deciding to maintain present prices This imparted 
strength to the market, and was followed by orders which 
had been held up in the belief that lower prices would 
These were made up of small lots, yet in the 


prevail } 
There are 


aggregate they made a gratifying exhibit 
many evidences of a determination by manufacturers t 
refuse to make concessions, the opinion being that thx 
depression will gradually give way to a better feeling 
Another thing that is pleasing to machine tool men ts 
the fact that some railroad propositions which have been 
held up for some time, will soon be released. One of these 
is for the equipment for the new shops of the Lehigh 
Valley railroad, at East Sayre, Pa. During the past week 
the company placed orders for the engines, and machine 
tool merchants regard this as an indication that the com 


} 


pany will soon be heard from in connection with the ma 


chine tool equipment There has been a report con 
cerning plans of the New York Central railroad tor add 
ing tools to its West Albany shop equipment, but this 


cannot be verified 


Regarding machine tools 1 industrial plants, the 
month brought the news that the International Steam 
Pump Co. is at last seriously considering the purchase of 
the equipment for the new Worthington plant at Har 
rison, N. J 


$2,500,000 debenture bonds, the greater portion of which 


Che company is now disposing of an issue ot 


will be devoted to completing the plant, including the 
equipment While this means the purchase of severa 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of machine tools, little 
interest is manifested by the trade, in view of the genera 
belief that the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. will secure the 
greater part, if not all, of the contract. It is said that the 
Niles company has already practically closed the contract 
for the cranes 

It is reported from Schenectady that the General Ele: 
tric Co. will soon issue specifications for the machine 
equipment for its new turbine shops in that city. We ar 
informed that the company’s purchases are likely t 
on an extensive scale, and that it would have been in the 
market long ago but for the belief that lower prices coul 
be had by waiting 


In engines and boilers, particularly the former, Noven 


ber showed improvement over the previous month. Many 
arge contracts held up for some time were closed rhe 
most notable of these was the equipment for the nev 
shops of the Lehigh Valley railroad, at East Sayre Phe 


order went to McIntosh, Seymour & Co., of Auburn, N. \ 
It consisted of three 1200-h. p., one 600-h. p., and two 225 
h. p. engines. The competition for this business was the 
keenest seen in some time, for it tormed one ol the best 
propositions in the engine line that have appeared this 
year Another large engine order, recently closed after 
being held up for some time, was for two goo-h. p. engines 
for the shops of the New York Central railroad, at West 
Albany, N. Y. This went to the Ball & Wood Co., of 17 
Battery Place, this city Another large engine contract 
closed during the month, was for a 450-h. p., for E. Faber, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. It was taken by the Shepherd Engineer 


ing Co., of Franklin, Pa 


Engine men were particularly pleased with the fact that 
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they were called upon to bid on more work in Novem 
ber than in any one of the preceding six months. They 
attribute this to easier conditions in the money market, 
and are confident that when there is no apprehension on 
that score they will be able to book considerable business 
For small horsepower engines the demand grows better, 
manufacturing establishments especially looming up as 
prospective buyers. In boilers, an awakening in demand 
has appeared also. The majority of orders and inquiries 
are for small units 

Electrical machinery manufacturers say their line has 
been more active during the past few weeks. In heavy 
equipments, the orders placed by the New York Central, 
and New York, New Haven & Hartford railroads, with 
the General Electric Co., have had a good effect Less 
comptlamt 1s heard n »wadays about the demand for small 
equipment In the building industry there are many large 
contracts lying dormant, because of the inability to 
finance schemes in which they figure. Orders for motor 
driven tools were more plentiful during November than in 
the month previous. In machinists’ supplies, the retail 
trade has considerably improved 

The foreign machinery trade during the month showed 
improvement American interests are giving this field 
very close attention and expect to close some good con 
tracts early in the new year 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Co. found November some 
what better than October Most of its orders were of 
moderate size It closed a good contract in England 
lor punches and shears. This firm regards the railroad 
machine tool outlook as very bright, and expects the 
early months of the new year to bring about consider 
able improvement in business 

rhe Prentiss Tool & Supply Co. did a very satisfactory 
trade during November It finds inquiries are coming in 
more treely, especially from manufacturing centers, and 
takes this to mean that general business conditions ar 
getting better. Collections are slow, and many are. seek 
ing to buy on 60 and go-day payments 

W. B. Mayo, representative of the Hooven, Owens & 
Rentschler Co., at 39 Cortlandt street, closed a large num 
ber of contracts for small horsepower engines during 
November, and bid on more work during November than 
n any month this year 

The American Wood Working Machinery Co. has 
found business fair recently It believes that when money 
conditions get better, it is certain to close many good con 


icts, especially among railroads 


The Crocker-Wheeler Co. found November an excep 
rmonally good mont! Orders showed a decided improve 
ment over October, with the outlook very bright for the 
near tuture 

Thayer & Co., Inc., say that in steam boilers, several 
irge propositions are about to be placed heir current 
business ts excellent, although it is mostly for small 
nits 

The lngers »~ergeant Drill ¢ says it booked more 


rders for its specialties during November than in Oc 


ber Che company reports foreign trade to be particu 
iriy i! d 
\ft T il lleness oft s¢ veral weeks thre Oley sireet and 
Ninth street mills of the Reading Iron ( Reading, Pa.., 
resumed Noy. 30. giving employment to 500 hands The Car 
pe er Stee \ r} Re i ling with the exception of the 
crucible department ils started ip Nov 30 It is believed 
MS ipa “ 1 r ‘ \ i 1 twithstand 
oO } i gor I I ceive Sey fert’s 
rolling mill, near Reading, resum Ly atter a long 
idleness 
Standard Mining Co. has turned over to D. M. Philbin and 


associates its option for a lease on the Arcturus mine in 56-24, 
west Mesabi, and Mr. Philbin will now try to handle it. He 


manager of the ore end of the Great Northern road, and 


Arcturus is really a proposition in which the freight item 
e ' 
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The Labor Situation. 


" PROPOSED WAGE REDUCTION IN SHEET MILLS. 


A meeting of the Independent Sheet Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Pittsburg on Tuesday, Dec. 1. It was an- 
nounced at the meeting that the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers had called a special convention 
of sheet workers to be held at Pittsburg on Tuesday, Dec. 8, 
for the purpose of considering the removal of the limit of 
output in all the sheet mills having lodges of the Amalgamated 
Association. This will affect the union mills of the independ 
ents and the American Sheet Steel Co. alike. At the special 
convention of sheet workers, held in Pittsburg several months 
ago, the vote on removing the limit of output was overwhelm 
ing against the proposition, but since that time the association 
has lost one mill entirely, the Stark Rolling Mill Co., of 
Canton, O., and other independents will be unable to operate 
their plants in competition with the American Sheet Steel Co 
unless the limit is removed. As the sheet workers favor a con- 
vention, it is certain that the limit will be entirely removed, 
thus placing the independent sheet mills on the same footing 
exactly as the non-union mills of the American Sheet Steel 
Co. 

At Tuesday’s meeting another proposition came up for con 
sideration with which the independent sheet mills have had 
to contend since the limit of output removal became an issue. 
Several weeks ago the American Sheet Steel Co. reduced the 
wages of all its sheet workers in its non-union mills about 20 
percent, but of course no reduction was made in the union 
mills where the Amalgamated scale is in force. By this re 
duction in wages the American Sheet Steel Co. can produce 
sheets much cheaper at its non-union plants than can be done 
at the Amalgamated mills and it was decided to ask the Amal 
gamated Association to make a similar allowance in its sheet 
workers’ scale. Even with the removal of the output limit 
the independents will be in no position to compete with the 
American Sheet Steel Co. mills where the 20 percent re- 
duction has gone into effect, and unless this reduction is 
granted in wages: the independent mills will be forced to shut 
down. At the special convention to be held next Tuesday 
it is doubtful if the question of a reduction in wages can be 
considered, as the convention has been called for only one 
purpose, the removal of the limit of output, and no other 
matters can be considered. This will necessitate the calling 
of another convention, and as the Amalgamated Association is 
violently opposed to allowing any reductions in its scales 
during the scale year, the calling of a special convention for 
this purpose will meet with much opposition. 

STRIKES CAUSE IDLE PLANTS. 


Percival Roberts Jr., the well known retired steel manu- 





facturer, was interviewed a few days ago in regard to the 
rumor that the Pencoyd Iron Works might be removed to 
Pittsburg. He said: 

“T have heard nothing that would lead me to suppose the 
Pencoyd Iron Works will close down permanently. The lack 
of business which has led to the laying off of so many men is 
fundamentally due, I think, to the labor troubles that have 
raged throughout the country, and which have made people 
fearful of extensive building operations. This has caused a 
great cut in the demand for the products of the Pencoyd 
works, resulting naturally in dull times and a laying off of 
men. After a while, when in the course of these labor dis 
putes enough men have gone hungry long enough, and the 
difficulties are adjusted, there will be a renewal of building 
operations. This will cause a demand for Pencoyd products 
again, and I expect to see the plant running on its former 
large scale. I see no reason why this should not be so, for 
certainly the business at Pencoyd has been and should con- 
tinue to be a profitable one.” 





STRIKE OF THE STRUCTURAL WORKERS IN NEW YORK. 
The strike of the structural iron workers in New York 
City continues. The union claims that 2,000 men are out, 


including employes in Indianapolis, Pittsburg, Washing 
ton, Newark, Boston and Kansas City, and that their 
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action put 10,000 other workers out of employment. The 
employers declare that the strike has proved a fizzle. “In 
Pittsburg and New York,” Secretary Cheney of the Iron 
League states, “the men voted unanimously not to order a 
strike. In Chicago they are still working All told not 
more than 500 men went on a strike outside of New 
York.” The structural work on six large buildings in 
Boston has been stopped. The Journeymen Stonecutters’ 
Union, New York, the mainstay of the iron workers in 
its struggle, has called off its strikes against members of 
the new union of housesmiths. This is declared to be 
the worst setback Parks’ union has yet received. The 
George A. Fuller Construction Co. has had considerable 
trouble with its contracts, but President McConnell states 
that it is gradually getting all the men it needs from the 
new union, just organized, which is recognized by the 
Iron League. The iron chippers, who put the finishing 
touches on the structural material before it goes into the 
buildings, report that many of their men are out of work 
on account of the strike of the Parks union. 





LABOR NOTES. 

On account of the discharge of two men, 150 employes 
of the Baltimore Iron Works, Canton, Md., have gone on 
a strike. The company had in view a reduction of wages 
and the men were apparently satisfied to accept the read 
justment, but it was learned that two of the employes 
were engaged in an effort to stir up strife, and their ac- 
tions were such as, in the opinion of the company, to 
warrant their dismissal. A strike resulted 

The Aetna Nut Co., Southington, Conn., has reduced the 
wages of its employes 5 percent, effective Dec. 1 About 
150 men are affected 

The strike of the union molders at the plant of the 
Indianapolis Foundry Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is suggestive 
of a military post. Armed guards patrol the grounds 
The strikers have established outposts and the sentinels 
are relieved with military precision every two hours 

Employes of the galvanizing department of the Wheeling 
Car Works, Wheeling, W. Va., have been notified of a reduc 
tion of 20 percent in wages, effective Dec. 1. Employes of the 
tin house, whose wage agreement does not expire until July 
15, declined to accept the cut, and it was not pressed 

Employes of the Sharon works of the American Steel Foun- 
dries have been notified of a reduction of about 10 percent in 
their wages, effective Dec. 1. About 700 men are affected 

Che plant of the Central Foundry Co. at Vincennes, Ind., 
has closed its doors as a result of recent labor troubles. 

Molders in the employ of the Moline Plow Co., Moline, 
Ill., have decided not to accept the proposition made by Su 
perintendent Stephens, for resuming operations in the foun 
dry. The offer was that the molders individually sign con 
tracts of from one to ten years, as they pleased, the terms 
to be that the men should return to work at the scale of 
wages prevailing at the present time. The company would 
agree to provide other men to cut the sand in the morning, 
relieving the molders of this work, and giving them the time 
consumed in this work for straight molding, enabling them to 
make from 50 to 75 cents a day additional in wages The 
molders’ proposition was the recognition of the union and the 
making of a contract with it. 

Trouble which had been brewing since the molders went on 
a strike last May at Moline, Ill, culminated last week in a 
shooting affray, in which union and non-union molders and 
the police were mixed up. One union molder was shot and 
may not recover 

Notices have been posted in all of the mines of the Empire 
Steel & Iron Co., in Mount Hope, Hibernia, and other mines 
in Morris county, New York, to the effect that a 10 percent 
reduction would be made in the wages of miners. The order 
is effective Dec. 1, and affects 3,000 men. 

[he strike among the machinists’ helpers at Smithville, 
Texas, has been declared off, and nearly all of the men have 
returned to work, going back at the old scale of wages 

About 1,500 employes of the Irondale plant of the Deering 
Co., a subsidiary concern of the International Harvester Co., 
were notified Nov. 29 that their services would no longer be 
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needed. It 1s understood that about 6,000 employes of the 
International Harvester Co. at different plants will be laid off 

A general order issued by the Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, 
Pa., which took effect Nov. 30, placed the single turn employes 
on a nine-hour basis. The order affects 13,000 men. It is the 
plan of the company to curtail the working hours of em- 
ployes rather than to discharge them. _ 

Employes of the Burden Iron Co., Troy, N. Y., have 
formed a union in accordance with a request from the com- 
pany which found difficulty in selling its rivets in New York 
on account of the opposition of structural ironworkers. 

A readjustment of wages will be made by the Parkersburg 
Iron & Steel Co., at its plant at Beechwood, W Va., about 
Jan. 1. The new scale 
those of similar companies in other cities. 

Employes of the Diamond ‘State Steel Co., 
Del., who are dissatisfied with the proposed reduction of 50 
cents a ton for puddling, have presented their complaint to 
lhe men state that they would not object to a 

The matter will be submitted to the national 


will be made so as to conform with 


i 


Wilmington, 


the manager 
cut of 25 cents 
union. 

Phe officials of the Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
have decided to close the entire plant indefinitely because no 
reached with the steel workers, who refuse 
About 1,500 men are 


settlement can Ix 
to submit to a reduction in wages 
thrown out of employment. 

The Northern Pacific Railway has cut the schedule in its 
ies, so that each man loses practically 


my 


shops in several cit 
one day’s earnings a week The Great Northern has taken 
similar action. 

In the Pennsylvania railroad shops at Harrisburg, Pa., -240 
men have suffered a reduction of 10 percent in their wages 
Alburtis, 


reduction of 10 percent will be made in 


\ notice has been posted at Lock Ridge furnace, 
Pa., that another 
wages beginning Dec. 13 

he union men employed in the Passaic Steel Co.'s plant 
Paterson, N. J., have voted not to go on a strike, and will 
submit to the reduction in wages proposed by the company 
Ahout 900 men are affected. It was the general expectation 
that a strike would be ordered, but it was prevented owing 
to the influence of Foreman John K. Cooke 

At the first meeting of the executive board of the Citizens’ 
Industrial Association of America, bein g held at Dayton, ve 
this week, one of the measures which may come up is a recom 
mendation that members when purchasing goods give prefer 
ence to such articles as do not bear marks or labels dis 
The idy sability of 
1 


criminating against any class of workers 
| 


official organ will also be passe 


establishing a bulletin or 


upon. The policy of the association will be more definitely out 


lined and steps will be taken to spread the doctrine o 

ganization among employers through J 
The Born Steel Range Co., Cleveland, 

vide the work at its plant between the men who were re 
itly laid off and those who are still working, giving all a 

part of a week's employment 

The employes of the Stark Rolling Mill, Canton, O., have re 


ceived notice of a 20 percent reduction of wages, to take effect 


within a short time 

Six hundred employes of the Sharon works of the American 
Steel Foundries received a reduction of 10 percent in the 
wages Dex I Che men decided i accept the cul 


President Buchanan, of the bridge and structural iron work 
ers, is in Chicago endeavoring to arrange with representatives 
of the union in 25 cities a national wage scale. He was unable 
to bring about an agreement, and disruption of the national 
organization is threatened After hours of wrangling a sub 
committee of seven was appointed to investigate the matter 

The first clash between trades unions and the new Fox River 
Valley Manufacturers’ Association, 


hour day in the Fox River manufacturing district, came when 


which stands for a 10 


employes of the United States Wind Engine & Pump Co. at 


Batavia, Tll., struck, because they were refused extra pay for 


working over nine hours. Fifty members of the machinists’ 


and wood workers’ unions struck Noy. 30 and have not re 


turned to work 
Retrenchments by the International Harvester ( 


“oO. in laying 
off nearly 3,000 men have been attended by riots similar 


those which marked the discharge of several thousand wor 
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men at the Iilin ais Steel Co. plant at South Chicago. Four 
hundred men engaged in a free-for-all fight at the McCormick 
works Nov. 30, when 250 employes in the foundry department 
were paid c df amd ‘told that there would be no more work for 
them before ‘the first of the year at least. These men insisted that 
others who Ikad heen retained should go out with them. The 
blacksmiths’ «nion claims that there has been discrimination 
against unic m men in discharging employes of the Deering 
division, and General Manager Clarke has assured the Chicago 
Federation « sf Labor that the matter w be investigated 

It is unde stood that the American Steel & Wire Co. has 
arranged wi th its employes at its mills at Newburg and the 
HP Nail “Works, Cleveland, for a reduction in wages 
averaging al yout 10 percent, the cuts being largest on those who 
receive the highest wages 


* LAKE SUPERIOR IRON MINES. 


\prop’ 9s of recent newspaper reports, on their face 
apocryp hal, of large ore finds in the Canadian Lake Supe 
rior re gyon, it may be said that the Canadian Northern 
road | yas stopped all exploration it had been conducting 
for a year and more on the Atikokan range, north from 
Min gesota. It is understood that. while ore was found. it 
was not of a character to warrant further exploration 
‘Tl here is now very little work going on in Western On 
tario \ll that had been done around the Nipigon has 
been stopped Near Steep Rock lake the drills are off 
The United States Steel Corporation is through west of 
Lake Superior. Of course the Consolidated Lake Supe 
rior Co. 1s doing nothing, either on the Michipicoten range 
ir elsewhere M. A. Hanna and Pickands, Mather & Co 
who had been working until quite recently on Hunter’s 
Duluth 
parties, who spent a large sum near Atikokan, are through 
Atikokan Tron Co., a Duluth con 


cern, is idle In fact the entire Ontario region north and 


Island and west of Port Arthur, have pulled out 
for the present The 


west of Lake Superior is abandoned, temporarily at least 
by iron ore peopl 
The Minnesota Tron ( 


tion in Minnesota still, though most of its work is aban 


is carrying on some explora 


doned. One point at which satisfactory work is under 


way is on the east % of the sw 1% of section 6 T 57 R 17, 


half a mile west of the new 


owned by Murphy & Dorr 


mond drill are at work there 


Fayal stripping on land 
Testpitting crews and a dia 
This tract has been unsuc 
cesstully explored before 
The Consumers’ Ore Co. (M. A. Hanna & Co.), which is 
opening a mine on section 21 T 58 R 19, is now down 250 


feet with the main shaft in ore and will rest at 270 


/ 


feet, where the first level will be opened. This mine will 


be a considerable producer the coming year. It is a State 


lease, paying 25 cents a ton to the public school fund. The 


same company Owns an ther State lease, the s of section 


11, same township, and is clearing the ground and prepar 


ing to open a mine there also. This is a small ore body 


his is to be called the Yates mine. and that on 21 is the 


; 


The company has two other State leases that con 


tain ore and that will be opened later 


Drills have been taken in north fr mm Virginia to a pont 


in T 62 R 19, 24 miles north of the Mesabi range. where 
claimed to be excellent indications of iron 


es 


Work will be carried on all winter. Ore has been known 


there are 


to exist thereabouts for many years, but of its value there 
is much doubt. For the past two or three years some 


work has been carried on, chiefly by the Great Northern 


road, but it is not supposed that results have been satisfac 
tory 

The Pitt Iron Mining Co., a subsidiary concern of the 
LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville. O.. owns two Mesabi 
range mines, Miller and Pitt The former is a 35-cent 
lease and has been opened this year It has now closed 
and the pumps are to be pulled for the winter. Pitt. which 
has been idle since August, was opened Dec. 1, and will 
be active all winter with a force of about 75 men. It is a 
mall property but mines an excellent or: 

Stripping continues at a number of mines f the Mesabi 





























but the weather is cold and frost is going down fast, so any 
day is liable to stop work for the season. Mines on which 
stripping has been in progress to Dec. 1 include Morris, 
Monroe, Stephens, Burt, Fayal, of the Minnesota: Iron Co. 
(U. S. Steel); Biwabik, Cyprus, Stevenson, Holland. At 
this latter mine, by the way, the stripping is by hand and 
it is said that a cost of about 30 cents a yard has been 
reached. Holland expects to strip all winter, the idea be- 
ing that if the work is done by hand frost will get into 
the ground less than if by shovel, for by the latter method 
a high face is left exposed for some time, while the shovel 
is moving ahead. 

Economy in mining operations on the old ranges ts 
manifesting itself in the return of the to-hour day sys 
tem. The Cambria and Lily mines of the Republic Steel Co. 
at Negaunee, Marquette range, have returned to the to- 
hour basis. The Ishpeming Mining Co., operating the 
East New York mine, has also lengthened its shifts to to 
hours. 

The Lllinois iron:mine, the only one in operation near 
North Freedom, Wis., was: shut down Nov. 25. The 
pumps have been removed and water allowed to fill the 
mine: 

Mining work is still suspended at the Penn Mining 
Co.’s West Vulcan mine at Norway, in the fifteenth level, 
at which an unexpected flow of water was tapped, driv- 
ing out the men. 

At Ishpeming, Mich., 350 employes of the Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co.; were laid off on Nov. 30 because of the 
slackened demand for iron ore. 

Mines operated by Pickands, Mather & Co. in Minnesota 
have shipped as follows this year: Corsica 34,034 tons, Elba 
93,630, Minorca 115,000, Sparta 40,373, Malta 11,675, Troy 
15,000, Albany 120,000 Utica 155,000. On the Gogebic, Cary 
86,723, Mikado 112,000. On the Menominee, Baltic 128,470, 
Vivian 11,878, Verona 49,735, Hemlock 79,179; total all ranges, 
1,052,707. 

Most of the Mesabi mines operated by companies of which 
Capt. Joseph Sellweod is manager have closed for the 
season, with productions generally speaking a little above 
their minimums. Leetonia, in section 11-57-21, is closed with 
a total of 200,000 tons. It is a steam shovel mine, and Butler 
Bros., contractors, have a long time contract for the removal 
of 1,000,000 yards. of stripping and the mining of 3,000,000 
tons of ore. Their stripping is to be done in the next four 
years. Cypress, adjoining Leetonia, is closed with a produc- 
tion of 125,000 tons for the summer. It is also a stripping 
mine. Pearce and Morrow, in sections 28 and 29 58-20, 
have closed with about 50,000 tons each. Longyear, in section 
5-57-20, is closed with 85,000 tons, and still has a stockpile 
of 25,000 tons on hand.. Croxton section 13 58-20, has shipped 
101,800 tons. It is a milling mine. Cass, in section 2, 58-16, 
has shipped 60,000 tons and is closed. Kanawha has shipped 
35,000 tons and is permanently closed. Larue has shipped 
35,000 tons and will produce about 10,000 tons more before the 
season closes. This mine was not connected with rail fa- 
cilities until August. It is an open pit property in section 29 
57-22. In most of these mines, Drake, Bartow & Co., of Cleve- 
land, are interested with Mr. Sellwood; in Cypress, Pickands, 
Mather & Co. are half owners. Cass, Cypress and Larue are 
mines opened this year for the first time; all the others but 
Kanawha were small initial shippers in 1902. 

The two mines of the International Harvester Co., on the 
Mesabi range, of which Joseph Sellwood is manager, have 
closed shipments with about 110,000 tons each. Hawkins is a 
milling property, but will probably be made over into an open 
pit steam shovel mine bye-and-bye. Agnew is to be trans 
formed at once from an underground mine, operated by the 
caving system, to an open pit mine. The company has com 
menced the removal of 1,650,000 yards of earth and 390,000 
yards of taconite, in order to uncover more than 5,300,000 tcns 
of ore, running about 60 percent. The surface averages 63 
feet and the ore is 121 feet thick. This will be called one of 
the deep surfaces on the Mesabi, but it is far less than what 
will be stripped in a short time, if all signs do not fail. 

The Daniels-Spellman property in lot 4, section 5, and lots 1 
and 12, section 6 58-15, is now under lease to Messrs. Mocre 
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Coates et al., of Virginia. The option was originally to the 
Century Commercial Co., of Duluth, on a 20-cent basis and 
a 50,000-ton minimum. The fee owners have reduced their 
minimum to 25,000 tons for each of three years, and have re 
ceived $15,000 advanced as royalties, while the Century Co 
gets 5 cents additional royalty as the ore is mined. The 
present lessees except to turn over their lease to some operat- 
ing company for a bonus, but have done nothing so far. There 
are some 800,000 tons of excellent hard ore in the property. 

A State lease im 14-57-22 has been taken by the F-ddy Bros., 
of Bay City, former owners of Penobseot mine, and they will 
have two drills there in a short time) The Eddys have been 
exploring on their own lands, a short distance north of this 
property, for some time. 

The big mines of the United States Stee! Corporation on 
Lake Superior, that is those with products of 400,000 tons or 
more, have been as follows this year, according to figures from 
the offices of the Oliver and Minnesota companies at Duluth: 
Fayal, Minnesota, 1,460,815 tons; Mountain, Minnesota, 
1,342,697; Adams and Spruce, Minnesota, 1,100,707 and 
585,815; Burt, Minnesota, 631,147; Hull, Minnesota, 438,302; 
Chandler, Minnesota, 460,548; Pioneer, Minnesota, 596,780; 
Norrie, Michigan, 700,981 ; Chapin, Michigan, 704,114; Aragon, 
Michigan, 522,035; Lake Superior, Michigan, 620,000. These 
twelve mines have produced this year 9,141,303 tons of ore. 
All but the Mountain and Burt are wholly or in larger part 
underground. 

The Oliver Iron Mining Co. has decided that the showing 
made at the Gibson mine, Marquette range, does not warrant 
continuance of exploratory work. ‘The pumps have been pulled 
out of the mine and the company has ended its connection 
with the property. Mr. Gibson will! attempt to get others in 
terested. 


Alabama Steel & Wire Co. 


The new blast furnace of the Alabama Steel & Wire 
Co., at Gadsden, Ala., will be blown in as soon as the 
electrical equipment, which is now being tested, is in ap 
proved condition. The same power house will also fur 
nish current for the Gadsden Street Railway, which is 
owned by the company. Water for the blast furnace plant 
is brought 1% miles, being pumped through a 20-inch 
main by two Worthington turbine pumps with a capacity 
of 12,000,000 gallons in 24 hours. These pumps are con 
nected direct to motors furnished by the Elwell-Parketr 
Electric Co., of Cleveland. The two generators were 
furnished by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. and 
are 300-k. w. three-phase machines from which are taken 
at the same time voltages of 500 and 250. 

The ore property which the Alabama Steel & Wire Co 
owns yields ore running 57.5 percent in metallic iron which is 
unusually high for Southern ores. The entire field in 
which the vein lies is controlled by the company, and the 
outcrop is followed for twelve miles. The company ’s coal 
supply is of excellent quality also. Coke made from its 
unwashed coal has shown on analysis less than .05 percent 
sulphur. 

The general offices of the company are now at Gadsden 
Its Ensley plant will be moved to that point as soon as 
possible. 


President Eaton, of the American Car & Foundry Co., has 
issued a statement in which he says: “Business conditions 
have materially improved the last two months. While current 
orders for cars are small as compared with a year ago, they 
show an improvement as compared with two months ago. We 
have only closed one of our plants so far, and that is a small 


one at Terre Haute, Ind. The finances of the company are 
in good condition, our working capital being now approximate 
ly $15,000,000.” 





The Aultman-Miller plant at Akron, O., was to have opened 
Nov. 30 for the first time since the failure of the Aultman- Miller 
Co. last spring, but it was deferred one week because of the 
non-afrival of material. The plant was purchased by G. W. 
Allen and Judge W. A. Vincent, of Chicago, and a company 
was organized. It has been manufacturing binder twine for 
two months, and expects to manufacture reapers on a large 
scale, 
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TRUING UP DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 





BY FRANK B, KLEINHANS 


A true instrument is a rare thing in a drawing room. If 
one would take the time to notice the condition of the drawing 
instrument in our best equipped, modern drawing rooms, 
they would be surprised at the crudeness of the instruments 
The first thing which 


possibly be found greatly in error would be the 


with which modern engineering is done 
would 
triangles. Usually, the operation of truing up a triangle is 
such as to be beyond the reach of the ordinary draftsman and 
therefore the triangle or tee square is used from day to day, 
until one forgets that it is really important to have them 
trued up. 

To begin, take a board about 8 by 10 inches by '%4-inch 
thick and run it across a jointer to bring the faces true. 





After the board has been planed off smooth, glue on a piece of 


into a letter press to dry, usually 


No. 0 sand paper, and put 
pal I 
the pattern maker will do all this for you. When the glue is 


perfectly dry trim the edges of the sand paper as shown in 
Fig. 1. You should now have a perfectly true sand paper 
surface. If a triangle, T, is held vertically and rubbed back 
and forth on this board any irregularity in the line L can be 
smoothed off, giving the finest kind of a surface 

By exerting a little more pressure on one or the ot 
of the line, we can thus change any one of the angles one way 
w the other to suit Thus in Fig. 2, we have a triangle, | 
which we know by comparison with other triangles is n 
true. The angle A being in error. Place the triangle against 
the straight edge X-Y as shown and drawn the line 0-1, tur 
the triangle through 180 degrees, and then draw the line 0-2 


we find that these lines dk not comecide rhe ingl may be 


greater or less than 90 degrees. In this case it is less. We 
therefore place the triangle upon the sandpaper board, already 
referred to, and shave down one or the other of the two sides 
of the angle A, thus increasing the angle. We will thus draw 


two other lines which will be found to be close together; we 


repeat this operation until the first and second line coincide 

Assuming that we have corrected the right angle of each on 
of our triangles, we then wish to true the 30 and 60 degree 
angles First, place the triangle B-1, as in Fig. 3, draw 


the lines 0-o and o-1, then swing the triangle around to the 


position B-2 and draw the line 0-2. The first and second line 
do not coincide In this case the angle C is less than 30 
degrees lhe edge D is therefore placed upon the sand paper 


board and shaved down so as to increase the angle C Then 


draw trial lines as before, repeating this operation until th 
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first and second line coincide The 60 degree triangle is 
now trued up. 

In order to true up the 45 degree angle, draw a line P-3. 
with the triangle as shown and then turn the triangle upside 
line P 4; 
one way or the other to suit. Continue the operation until 


lown and draw tl then shave down the edge A 


1¢ 


the lines coincide. 


In order to true up a straight edge X-Y, Fig. 4, we first 


draw the line 1-2 with a sharp, chisel-pointed pencil. Turn the 


straight edge upside down and draw the line 3-4 These lines 


will not coincide if the straight edge is not true, note the high 
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spots as at A, place the straight edge upon the sand paper 
(hen draw a new 


ward and gradually work this spot down 
he high spots and work them down as be 
fore and continue this operation until the lines coincide. Of 


course this must be done with the other side of the straight 


Once the straight edge is trued up and not in use, it should 
always be suspended from some kind of hook in the hole H 
which is usually provided 

[he drawing board edge against which the tee square is 


ordinarily out of true. This irregularity is com- 


tw 


atively small Che high spots may be removed with the 
By placing the edge of the straight edge 
ng the board, we can readily pick out the high spots and 


by sand papering them off we are enabled to get a true sur 


' t 
face The next thing which gives a world of trouble is the 
er ( ire | ere ire scal ely W tec squares in any draw 
ing room which will line up with each other rhis thing is 
1 ily true f old instruments, for | have seen quantities 


of new tee squares which were more or less out of true. Of 


urse with this condition of affair 


lay down the work with his tee square and have another 


person trace it, as the blades w not line up. B in Fig. § is 
\ 
“\ 
\ 
\ \ 
: a 
= 
FIG. § 
paper board which is an excellent thing for truing up 
e tee square. We will assume that the blade has been trued 
ip by the method already given. Draw a line A-B, Fig. ¢ 
with the straight edge at a distance C from the edge, this 
distance is conveniently made equal t the width of the 
traight edge. Strike a set of arcs at F and G and draw the 


line D-E 
the drawing board. We will now line our tee square up with 


This line will be at right angles to the edge of 
& 


D-E and note which way the blade is out of true, then shave 
down the tee square on the sand paper board, Fig. 5, and com 


pare it again with this line; by continuing this process we wil 
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soon have the blade line up perfectly with D-E. The angle K 
should be a right angle if possible, as it is convenient to 
square lines from edges across the board. 

The reason that so many of the lines on drawings are rag- 
ged is that the drawing pens are in bad condition. Fig. 7 
represents a pen with a_ hinge at H. This style of pen is 
more expensive than a solid pen and also brings with it the 
disadvantage that if the fit is not a perfect one the blade B 
will move back and forth at the point. The joint should be 
riveted with a very light hammer so as to take up the slack. 
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The principal trouble about this style of pen is due to insuf 
ficient spring in the blades. This can be overcome by opening 
the blade and gluing one or more pieces of paper, P, to the 
body as shown so as to give the required tension. With a 
solid pen we do not have this trouble and for the ordinary 
run of work a solid pen is as good a thing as one could 
desire. 

In order to sharpen the pen we must bear in mind that 
ends of the blades must be exactly the same length. This is 
done by rubbing the pen back and forth, as indicated in Fig 

After the two blades have been 


—<—$$—— aone =| 1 | aa _ =) 


ree 
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1 
; 


tne 


8, upon an oil stone O. 


B PrP 








FIG. 7 


brought down to the same length, we open up the screw so 
as to be able to sharpen each blade separately. 

In reference to the oil stone to be used I would say that 
it is not necessary to have a razor hone as they cut entirely 
too slow, and secondly, we do not want any razor edge on any 
An ordinary oil stone which will 
Use the stone dry, only 


of our drawing instruments. 
cut rapidly is all that is needed. 
using oil for washing off the steel particles which cling to the 
One is able to see at all times the condition of the edge 
We will proceed to sharpen the blades. Place the 
g and rub it back 


stone. 
of the pen. 
pen upon the stone as indicated in Fig 





and forth or circular and gradually work down the flat edge 


which is made in the first operation. By occasionally wiping 
away the particles from the point and holding it up toward 
the light, we are able to see the flat surface gradually dimin 
ish. Continue this operation until the flat edge has entirely 
Repeat this operation on the other 


disappeared. Then stop. 


blade. Never use the oil stone between the blades as this sur 


' 
} 


face is always put in good condition by the instrument makers 
This pen is not yet fit for tracing as it will 
tracing cloth. Take a small sand 

back and forth over it in exactly the same mam : Fig 


scratch the 


bet ind dv’aw the pen 
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8, pressing the sharp edges down into the sand rubber. Draw 
this back and forth several times and then try the edge on 
tracing cloth, it may be found to cut or scratch but not as 
much as in the beginning. By repeating this operation and 
occasionally trying the pen on the tracing cloth, we are en- 
abled to get a smooth point and one which will give a fine 
clear cut line. You will find that this pen will work perfectly 
at the first trial. 

In using the pen for some time and especially if it is al- 
ways used in the same way, one blade will wear faster than 


we? 


a oe 
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FIG. Q. 


work well Chis 
Hold the 


pen as indicated and slide the finger nail along one blade as 


the other and finally the pen will not 


can be detected in the manner shown in Fig. 10 
shown by the line A-B. Then slide it along the other blade 
in a similar manner. We can thus readily find which blade 
is the longer. We may then apply the pen to the oil stone 
until the difference disappears 

Of course all this applies to any style of pen as the bow pen, 
beam compass pen, etc 

lhe needle point for the dividers should always be arranged 
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as shown in Fig. 11, where the point P is on the inside. Fig 


12 shows the usual arrangement of these points. They are 
cheap and can be gotten to fit almost any instrument. The cus 
tom of using the points shown in Fig. 13 is bad on account ol 


the fact that this point will dig a wretched hole into the 


drawing when striking a circle. It gradually bores and digs 


its way down into the board, which is a thing we never see 


with the point shown in Fig. 12 
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CUSTOMERS’ ORDERS. 


BY KENNETH FALCONER 


planned to meet temporary conditions is some 


A system 
times permar ntly a 
have again become n rmal, to be superior to those methods 
which it was designed to supersede temporarily. The follow 


dopted because found, when circumstances 


ing plan for keeping in close touch with customers’ orders is a 
case in point It was hurriedly devised after a disastrous fire, 
with goods being manufactured at and shipped from three 
different points in the city in which the offices were located. 

The requirements were that the shipping clerks should be en 


abled to keep a close watch upon the orders in their posses- 


‘on, and any part shipments made on account thereof; that 


ORDER REGISTER 


ATE f A 
x PE LN ETEL 
B ~ 
WE HON TRADE REVIEW 
Fl I tHE RDER REGISTER 
the offices should have opies of all orders, and should know 


what part, if any, had been supplied; that an order once r 
ceived, there should be no possibility of it being lost in trans 
fer between the office and the other departments or stores; 
and finally that a shipment once being recorded by the clerk 
in charge at any of the shipping points, it should be absolutely 
certain that a charge against the customer should be made 
therefor. It was also desired that any unnecessary delay be 
tween date of shipment and billing of the goods should be 
automatically forced on the attention of those in charge at 
the general office. Slightly modified, the system designed t 
meet these requirements is found most satisfactory, now that 
all shops and departments, as well as the offices, are in the 
same building 

Customers’ orders are divided into two classes—“petty” and 
“regular,” known locally as “P.” and “R.” orders. As the 
name would imply, petty orders are those not deemed im 


portant enough to be made a matter of permanent record. Ii 


an order is received for goods which may or may not b 
- 

me ~ RADE RE 

MG. 2.—CARD INDEX OF ORDERS ACTUAL SIZE, OX9Q INCI 
FOR CLEARNES 1til SPACING IS MUCH LAKGER THAN 
IN ACTUAL USI 

supplied, and which in any event may be the subject of cor 
respondence, it 18 an “7 : roe r, quite irrespective at V ilu 
or quantity. If, however, it is simply an order for a small 


repair job, or some petty article from stock, it is designate 
a “P.” order, and after the goods are supplied or the work 
done no permanent record is kept of it other than charging 


customer 


Fig. 1 shows the rul ng of the order register ke pt at the head 
othce. This is simply a book containing a list of all orders 


itranged numerically, showing date, customer’s name and when 


received, with a column to show t 


1 
} 
i 


1e date of completion 


In connection with this book a card index is kept of which 


Fig. 2 is an example. On this index only “R.” orders are 
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recorded. On receipt of an order it is entered in the register 
and given the first blank number with the prefix “R.” or “P.” 
as determined. It is an “R” order, a copy is made and sent 
to the shipper, the original being retained by the office, filed 
in a self-indexing, loose leaf cabinet. If the order number 
has been given the prefix “P.,” the original is sent direct to the 
shipping department, no copy being kept in the office 

A charge slip, Fig. 3, is made out for each and every ship 
ment or delivery of goods. This form is put up in books of 
100, numbered consecutively in duplicate with the original 
perforated for removal. (In the case of out-of-town shipments 
a third copy is secured by the use of full carbon. This is 
sent at once to the customer, thus enabling the goods to be 
checked upon receipt without waiting for the invoice which fol 
lows.) As the charge slips are filled out the articles supplied 
ire marked off on the order. The original charge slip is 
sent at the se of each day to the office, marked either “part 


shipment” or “completed,” as the case may be. Any shipments 


m account of orders are there noted on the original of the 
order, the charge slip number being marked opposite the 
items (hese orders upon which part shipments have been 


made are returned to the filing cabinet, and those completed 
ire filed permanently away lhe charge slips are then priced 
and billed to customer, the entry number marked on them, 
ind then put away, arranged according to charge slip number 

lo keep in close touch with customers’ orders we thus 
have the order register, Fig. 1. Close watch upon this book, 
constant comparison between date received and date com 
pleted columns, and persistent following up of any order re 
maining incomplete an unreasonable length of time, tends to 


ward prompt and early shipments 


lhe order index, Fix. 2 This card index serves several 
irposes, both of record and of indexing. An occasional ex 
MARGE , 
"Le N a4 
ATE 
nG / 
6 ER NO.) 


; 

j 
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FIG. 3 CHARGE SLI! ACTUAL SIZE, 8% X 11 INCHES DUPLICATE 


IS SAME RULING, BUT WITHOUT COLUMNS FOR PRICE AND VALUE 
IN CASE OF TRIPLICATE BEING USED AND SENT TO CUSTOMER IT Is 
SAME AS DUPLICATE, BUT WITH SUITABLE PRINTED HEADING 


n of the dates of the orders found on each customer's 

card wiil prove of value to the selling staff as showing where 
mav be well to make special efforts to retain an evidently 
failing connection. A glance at the card of any individual cus 
tomer will also show how many uncompleted orders from such 
ustomer are on hand, the date they were received, and if any 
part shipments have been made. In this respect it is also an 
index of both filled and unfilled orders for any customer, 
snou information in that direction be de sired; it is an index 
iy book where particulars of any charge may be found 
nnection it might be well to say that from the time 
s system was adopted all entries in the day book were 
ere nsecutively with the prefix A for the first year, B for 

. vear, etc. Thus supposing A to represent 1903, A7I11 

uld mean “Entry No. 7111" in the sales book for that year 
E8754 will mean “Entry No. 8754” in the sales book for 1907 
\s an index of the shipping slips these cards are useful in 
wo ways—if the office staff required to turn up the original of 
ny entry togsee the cost or profit of a certain charge, or 11 
he shipping department wish to look up past recor ls of ship 
ments. In the latter case it is the | ks containing the dupli 
cates (which are kept in the shipping department) which are 


Al *2°8 


nsulted. In the former case the original charge slip is looked 
ip. These charge slips being filed away numerically, it 
‘lows that it is quite impossible to fail to make an entry in 
he sales book for any shipment if the charge slip has been 
made out in the shipping room. The absence of any slip will 
at once be noticed,-and if it should by any possibility have been 
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lost or destroyed a duplicate can be secured from the shipper’s 
copy. 

The filing cabinet in the office, in which the original of 
the “R” orders is kept, is a record of all unfilled orders on 
hand alphabetically arranged, those for each customer being 
together. If a part shipment has been made it is shown on 
the face of the orders, and the balance still unsupplied can 
be readily seen. Should it be desirable to look up the entries 
for any given order, the charge slip numbers opposite each item 
will show the year and the number of the entry in the day 
book where particulars may be found. It might be mentioned 
that in the case of orders secured by traveling salesmen, the 
original for this cabinet and the copy for the shipping depart- 
ment are obtained by the simple method of having duplicate 
copies of the orders sent in by the travelers. In many cases also 
customers are supplied with a similar form put up on the fold- 
over principle in such a manner that three copies are obtained 
with the one writing, two being sent in to us, and the third 
retained by the customer. 


THE USE OF FORMING TOOLS. 





BY FRANK B, KLEINHANS. 

It is in dealing with large quantities that we are enabled 
to bring down the price of the manufactured product. Thus 
if we are obliged to make five pieces of the same size and 
shape, each piece will cost us less than if we were to make 
only the one piece. Where things are made up in lots of a 
thousand, or even a hundred, the cost is reduced wonderfully 
In this article it is intended to show a method for duplicating 
parts on a lathe by means of forming tools. Thus a manu- 
facturing concern which uses a great variety of turned handles 





FIG. I. 


can greatly reduce the cost per handle by making a forming 
tool as at T, Fig. 1. 

This tool can be used in any one of a number of different 
machines, thus it may be clamped by a fixture to the rest 
of any ordinary lathe and is then gradually fed into the work. 
The work would either pass through a hollow spindle and be 
held by a chuck or else it would be entered between centers 
and driven by means of a lathe carrier. The tool T in this 
case would have to be cut away on the rear end to clear the 
center. The most convenient way of doing a job of this 
sort is either in a chucking lathe or in a turret lathe. B is a 
long rough bar which is pushed through the hollow spindle 
and is allowed to project a sufficient distance beyond the end 
of the chuck for forming. The tool T is then fed into the 
work by hand until the required diameter is attained. The 


-  ¥ 
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FIG. 2. 


tool T, it will be noticed, is arranged so that the forming edge 
is carried up to the center C, thus finishing the handle com- 
plete. In order to do this properly, we must keep a good 
flow of oil on the stock. This is most conveniently done by 
arranging a gas pipe directly over the work. The pipe has 
a series of holes drilled along the bottom and the flow of oil is 
regulated by a globe valve. The pipe should be coupled 
up with flexible joints so that it can be shifted to suit the 
operator. After the handle is formed, which requires any- 
where from 5 to 10 minutes depending upon the size of the 
handle, the chuck is released and the bar is drawn out against 
a stop. It is then cut off at such a distance from the finished 
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handle so that one can readily forge down the end as shown 
in Fig. 2. 

These handles are made up in large quantities and when it 
is desired to use one of them in connection with a long 
lever, they are heated at the end and drawn down under the 
steam hammer as shown at A, after which they are welded to 
the shank to give the desired overall length Che handles 
are then polished and the other part of the lever is painted. 
This makes an exceedingly neat handle and one which js 
comfortable in the hand. 

In making these forming tools it is necessary for certain 
classes of work to have offsets, diameters, etc., absolutely cor- 
rect, thus the tools must be made with considerable care. In 
Fig. 3 is shown a sleeve, the diameter at A and B and the 
length L must be just right. A bushing is first turned up 
carefully to the exact size desired. This bushing is then 
shaped out as shown at C and D. The surfaces are planed 


ia | 
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FIG 


uw 


smooth and the edges are square. The surface C is laid down 
upon the face of the forming tool and the contour is scribed 
off as near as possible to this line, after which this bushing is 
applied to the surface. Any irregularity of the forming tool 
will be clearly shown. 

Che surface is then worked down to a perfect fit 
at N is cut in to clear the wheel when the part B is ground to 


Che nick 
exact size. The economy in the use of forming tools is quite 
marked in the case of such complicated pieces as are shown 
in Fig. 4 
made of cast iron, for which a price of five cents a pound 
It can be made from the bar which is bought for 


Chis is a double bevel gear and was originally 


was paid. 
half that amount, and we can also save the expense of pickling 
the castings and the cost of setting and machining each one 
separately. It is impossible to use a forming tool like that 
shown in Fig. 4 on castings of this sort, as the cutting edge 
would not hold up for a very long time. 

A double bevel gear G is first turned up in the engine lathe 
so as to be exactly right, it is then shaped out as noted in 
Fig. 3 and the forming tool T is made up from this. An 
end-view of the tool is shown at A at which the angle B can 
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FIG. 4. 


readily be seen. This angle is usually made about eight de- 
grees. This work is done in a chucking or a heavy turret 
lathe after the piece has been formed as indicated in this 
figure. Instead of cutting it off at the end C, it is moved 
along and held in a steel rest between a pair of brass jaws 
so as to support the end while the next gear is being formed 
and then cut off at the next operation. 

These have been given as examples of a great variety of 
work which can be done with forming tools and we not only 
make a great saving in the piece of material in changing over 
from cast iron to cold rolled stock but we also save an enor- 
mous amount of time and of course have a much more uniform 
product than we could obtain in any other way 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., has announced that 
it sold 40,000 tons of pig iron during the first 17 days of 
November and shipped out even a greater amount. The ex- 


port trade still continues, but in small volume. 
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The Manufacture of Accurate Sheet 
Metal Parts in the Sub-Press. 


BY JOSEPH WOODWORTH. 


The great increase in the manufacture of innumerable small 
machines of precision, which are made up almost entirely of 
sheet metal parts, together with the increasing demand for 
cheap but accurate watches, clocks, time recorders, meters, 
cyclometers and other articles, the utility of which depends 
entirely on their precision, has required accurate presses, dies, 
feeding devices and automatic arrangements to produce sheet 
metal parts in endless repetition with their complete inter- 
changeability assured. For the production of such parts, dies 
of great accuracy, together with positive feeding devices, and 
the sub-press are necessary 

Sub-presses are distinctly different from the presses which 
are used for the ordinary lines of sheet metal work, in that 
they are made so as to form component parts of the dies, and 
are used almost exclusively for the delicate and expensive 
dies which are required in the economical manufacture of 
parts of the kind used in the machines referred to above. 

Notwithstanding the extensive use to which the sub-press 
and its accurately made compound dies have been put, its 
purpose and the making of dies for it are not understood by 
superintendents and tool-makers of sheet metal goods fac- 
tories as they should be. Were the case otherwise, and the 
utility of the sub-press and the making of its dies more gen- 
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ric. f VERTICAL SECTION OF SUB-PRESS COMPLETE DIES IN 
POSITION 


erally understood, there would be less worry and more satis- 
faction in the accomplishment of results which, in many es- 
tablishments, are at present being done by means which are 
now obsolete. In view of this state of affairs I feel that com- 
plete descriptions of the sub-press and of the approved 
inethods in vogue for constructing dies for it will be of value 
nd interest to all engaged in the manufacture of sheet metal 


parts 
The Construction of the Sub-Press. 


The principal use of the sub-press is for the manufacture 
f sheet metal parts which, because of their unusual accuracy, 
have to be produced in dies which cut the outside and the in 
side simultaneously, or at least within the one compound die. 
By the use of the sub-press and its accurately made dies the 
finest work can be accomplished with ease, as the dies may al 
ways be kept closely adjusted for the work while the align 
ment will be perfect, and thus there will be no possibility 
of shearing. 

In regard to the cost of a sub-press and a pair of dies for 
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producing an intricate sheet metal part, the first outlay is con- 
siderable; but then this is really all the cost, as the construc- 
tion of the press is such that no damage can be done to it 
while it is being set up or run in the power press, and the 
dies require but little repairs other than of occasional grind- 
ing of the faces. When it is stated that from 50,000 to 100,000 
perfectly interchangeable blanks can be cut and pierced in a 
sub-press without grinding the punch and die faces the ac- 
curacy and longevity of the tools may be imagined. 

In order to construct a sub-press or a set of dies for it the 
toolmaker must be both skillful and accurate, and must use 
great judgment; possessing these qualities he may, by care- 
fully observing the following methods, be sure of success. 

Fig. 1 shows a vertical section, and Fig. 2 a plan, of a sub- 
press. The sub-press consists of the stand 1, the plunger 2, 
the base 3 and the nut 4, to tighten the babbitt lining. The 
It is faced on the bottom 
and bored, then the barrel is faced and recessed to suit a 


stand, 1, is the first part machined. 


flange, by means of which the plunger 2 is centered at one end 
for babbitting he stand is then ready to be drilled and 
tapped for fillister head screws, by which it is fastened to the 
base. These screws are also used to fasten the stand to a 
special lathe chuck and bored 3 degrees taper, faced on the 
end and turned for the adjusting nut, but not threaded until 


the stand has been babbitted. The stand having been bored, 
it is then set up on the shaper or keyseater and four grooves 
are planed on the inside, parallel with the taper, to prevent the 
babbitt from turning 

We now rough turn the plunger 2, back-rest and bore it for 
the punch piston; after which it can be threaded for the nut 5 
his should be made of machinery steel, having two flats 
milled on it at 0-0, so as to be able to remove it from the 
plunger. With the button well screwed down, the plunger 
should be turned to within .005 inch and then ground to size 


making sure to have it perfectly parallel; after which ir 
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rik 2 PLAN OF SURB-PRPSS 


should be placed in the milling vise, and four grooves milled 
in it, being sure to have the miller vise exactly in line, or a 
twisting motion will occur in the plunger, and this will, of 
course, spoil the die. Now we draw-file the plunger, using 
No. 2 emery stick, which will give better results than a file, 
and all is ready for babbitting. We allow the babbitt to rise 
¢ inch above the stand 

As soon as the stand has cooled enough to handle, the 
plunger should be forced down far enough to allow the babbitt 
to be faced and squared off on the end, and the thread cut on 
the end of the stand for nut 4. The plunger is removed from 
the stand, and the latter located on the special chuck in the 
lathe again, and a spiral oil groove, of about 1-inch pitch, 
cut in the babbitt lining. The stand and plunger should now 
be secured in a power press, and pumped, using plenty of oil, 
and tightening down the nut occasionally so as to get a good 
bearing. It must be watched at this stage, in order that ex 
cessive friction may not heat the babbitt lining sufficiently 
to cause it to swell, and thus destroy the stand. Now reface 
the stand in the lathe and face the bottom and bore 
the seat about 3 degrees taper to fit over the taper boss on the 
base. The plunger may now be removed from the stand, back 
rested and recessed for the dies. The base can then be lo- 


cated on the face-plate of a lathe 


having previously planed 
the bottom, and the boss turned 3 degrees taper to suit the 


stand; also recessed for the dies and lower stripper, after 
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which it can be drilled, counterbored, and then dowellad, to 
secure the perfect alignment of the two sections. 
Setting and Working a Sub-Press. 

The sub-press can be worked in almost any power press of 
suitable space. However, a special press is often used for the 
purpose, as a short stroke and a stiff arch framed press best 
meet the requirements. Fig. 3 shows a press of this kind. 

To set a sub-press, simply slip it into place, as shown in 
Fig. 3, by sliding the steel neck of the plunger into the press 
slide hook and then locate the holding-down clamps into their 
places and tighten the screws or nuts, thus fastening the sub- 
press firmly to the bed of the power press or bolster plate. 
The dies may now be set and all is ready to proceed with the 
punching. The changing of sub-press is very quickly done, 
as no special skill is required. ‘here are several different 
styles of sub-press frames; the most common is the round 
barred arch shape. However, an overhang pattern is often 
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FIG. 3. WATCH PRESS WITH SUB-PRESS LOCATED READY FOR WORK 








used. For the very largest work, such as clock or time-regis 
ter frame backs, four-pillar sub-presses, which cut quite 
large blanks from stock as thick as 3-16 inch, are used 
The manner in which the punching in a sub-press is done must 
not be confounded with ordinary punching, as it is handled in 
a different manner. As a rule, three or more operations are 
performed at one stroke of the press—that is, cutting the 
outside, cutting the center, perforating the blank and lettering 
it. The stock to be punched is securely held between the 
stripper plates and pads; thus the die is compound, and the 
metal is straightened and held perfectly flat while being 
worked upon, and each and every piece produced is an exact 
counterpart of the one previously cut 


Action of the Dies—Feeding of the Metal. 


In the production of the most accurate classes work in 
the sub-press the punch does not enter the die proper, Lut 
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descends within a shade of its face, thus parting the blank 
from the stock and no more; the strippers flatten its edges out 
square. It must be understood, though, that the die and 
punch faces must be perfectly flat and without any shear in 
order for the work to be graduced accurately; for this reason 
a stiff, well made press, is requaged. Because of constructing 
the dies in this manner their longevity.is greatly extended, 
as the punches merely pass through the cormparatively soft 
stock and not in and out of the hardened dies which 
would shear and wear them quite rapidly. Never, under amy 
circumstances, allow the punches to enter the dies, as this 
will spoil the tools in a short time. 

As the sub-press is a small convenient machine in itself, 
with its dies and punches always in perfect alignment, with 
no possibility of getting out of order, it is always set ready 
for work and all chance of bad or inaccurate work is elimi- 
nated. While the first cost of this little machine is large, in 
the long run it is the cheapest die that can be devised for the 
rapid production of perfectly interchangeable sheet metal parts 
It is to this little tool that we owe the honor of making pos- 
sible the 

Roll feeds, or other automatic feeding appliances, are often 


‘ 


‘dollar watch.” 


added to the presses in which these sub-press tools are used. 
As the articles cut are forced back into their place in the stock 
from which they were punched by the stripper in the dies, the 
metal stock is kept straight and is positively and accurately 
fed along under the dies at a very high speed, from 75 to 130 
punchings per minute being produced 


American Pig Iron in Canada. 


Samuel Coulson, of H. R. Ives & Co., Montreal, has an 
swered the recent interview of Fresident Drummond of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, who advocated raising 
the duty on pig iron imported into Canada from the United 
States. Mr. Coulson says: 

“Mr. Drummond’s remarks in so far as they relate to pig 
iron are misleading. At the outset I may state that in our 
works we use not less than 3,000 tons of pig iron per annum, 
and naturally buy our iron in the cheapest market. For over 
two years past we have not been able to purchase a pound of 
pig iron in the United States. In that time 75 percent of the 
pig iron used by us came from England, the rest was Canadian 
Recently our American friends have been writing us to know 
if we were not able to buy at present prices, their quotations 
as late as October 29th being as follows: No. 1 soft, $19.67 
per gross ton, f. o. b. cars Montreal, duty paid, terms 30 
days; No. 2 foundry, $19.17; No. 3, $18.67; No. 4, $18.17 
lhe foregoing quotations compare with English and Scotch 
iron now in our yards as follows: No. 1 Summerlee, $19.50 
No. 1 Ayresome, $19; No. 1 Carnbroe, $18.45; No. 1 Middles 
boro’, $16.75; terms four months. 

“Taking one with the other, we consider the brands of 
English and Scotch iron mentioned as being worth fully $1 
per ton more for our purposes than the American brands 
quoted. Mr. Drummond does not make himself very cleat 
as to whether he is opposed to the preference now being given 
to England. He also neglected to mention that Canadian 
manufacturers of pig iron up to the last session of Parliament 
were entitled to and collected bounties amounting to $3 per ton 
| think these bounties are now on a sliding scale, but have yet 
five or six years to run before they cease. If the quotations 
for pig iron that we have had from our friends at Sydney 
this month, hold good it will be many a long day before the 
Americans will be able to sell the same product in Canada.” 

Asked as to the position of the Dominion Iron & Steel Co 
in the Canadian market, Mr. Coulson said: “Recently the 


Dominion Iron & Steel Co. have been quoting prices for pig 
iron that will give them the Canadian market. These quota- 
tions they are willing to guarantee all through 1904. Had they 
put their pig iron on the Canadian market in the first place 
at reasonable prices there would have been no foreign iron ol 
any kind imported. The truth is if it had not been for the 
sritish output the manufacturers here would have had to use 
pig iron manipulated to the death in prices by both the 
American and Canadian smelters.” 


] 


Che Alice furnace of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. has been shut down as a part of the curtailment plan. 
Some repair work will be done on the furnace. 
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Who Owns an _ Invention Made 
by an Employee ?* 


BY WILLIAM M. SWAN 


The various divisions and phases of this subject which may 
be created by the existence and terms of a contract make 
necessary to examine it under various subheads 

(a) What are the relative rights of employer and employ: 
when the employment is general and the invention does not 
relate to the employment ? 

While an employe is in honor bound to devote his time 
during working hours to his specific task, it 1s but natural 
that a workman of an inventive turn of mind should at some 
time or other conceive of an improvement in some machine or 
article which has come under his observation, and which he 
has worked out to a practical stage, in part during his leisur« 
hours, and in part during working hours. His neglect of his 
duties for this purpose during working hours might properly 
be made the subject of reproof, docking of wages, or even dis 
missal, if discovered while his investigations were going on 
But if he succeeds in perfecting his invention and secures a 
patent thereon, his employer, on then discovering what his 
workman has been doing, cannot claim title to or any rights 
under the patent; that is now vested in the employe Any 
other rule would work great injustice to workers in general, 
and would seriously diminish inventive activity, which it is 
the expressed policy of the law to promote and encourage 

(b) To what extent is this altered when the invention in 
question relates to the line of work in which the man is em 
ployed? In other words, when a workman in the ordinary 
operating a 


course of performing his assigned duties, e. g., 


machine, perceives and develops to a practical result a pos 
sible improvement in some feature or step of the process 
whose property is the patent secured thereon? 

If, on the one hand, the rule were adopted that all such im 
provements belong to the employer and this were carried to its 
last analysis, it would mean that, aside from individual cases 
specifically covered by a contract, no employe of any grade 
could ever claim for himself and receive the benefits of any 
invention relating to any phase of his employment rhe 
harshness and injustice of such a rule is self-evident 

On the other hand, should such improvement be declared 
under all circumstances the property of the employe, this 
would, in effect, furnish the employe with all the needed ma- 
terial for the ground work or basis of his invention—the ma- 
chine at which he works in its then stage of development 
\nd it would enable the workman to dictate the price which 
the employer must pay for the addition of such improvements 
to his apparatus, at the same time giving to the workman th: 
club of a threatened sale of his invention to a rival manufac 
turer, if his terms are not accepted 

Since, independent of contract provisions, a workman is 
entitled to a patent on the result of his inventive efforts, the 
employer's greatest safeguard lies in securing to himself by 


contract when the workman enters his employ, all such ben 


fits, either by providing for an absolute assignment of all such 
patents to him, or an agreement for license as to their use by 
him and in his factory 


In the absence of an agreement, if a workman has installed 


the improvement devised by him in his employer’s shop ot 


‘tory, this operates as a license from him to the employer 
as long as he remains in his employ or until the specifi 


article is worn out. However, on quitting such employ, unless 


by his conduct he has given his employer to understand oth 


1 . 


wise, he may commence to collect royalties for his (the em 


ployer’s) continued use or sale of it, except as above stated 


or may prohibit entirely. He must do this promptly or he 


will be adjudged guilty of laches and his claim to compensa 
tion denied 

If, after disclosing to his employer his invention, for the 
use of which he requests pay, he is met with a refusal, he must 


act vigorously in the matter and not be content with protes 


*This article has been prepared under the supervision of l’arker & 
Burton, attorneys in patent causes, Detroit, and will be reprinted by them 
with complete citations from legal records The article has been « 
densed to the extent of omitting the purely technical law ref nces 
decisions, and in its present form will be found a valuable digest of the 


data pertaining to a most important subject. 
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ing. If he allows his invention to be used after this, and 
continues in the same employ, the employe’s conduct is equiva 
lent to a license to make use of his invention, which would 
operate as a bar to his subsequent recovery of a royalty or 
damages. 

But an employe cannot secretly install his invention in his 
employer's shop, and after the lapse of a considerable time 
claim compensation for its use as if the employer had in 
vestigated and adopted it when it was first developed. His 
action must be open and frank. By silence he is deemed to 
have granted an implied license to his employer to use it. 

lhe mere fact that the inventor is an employe does not in 
and of itself give the employer the right to demand or presume 
without further compensation, a license to make use of his 
workman’s invention, either the one machine constructed by 
the workman in developing his invention, or as many others 
modeled after it, as the needs of the business may necessitate 
Indeed, the workman is at liberty to sell to others or keep 
utely to himself the patented invention, for in this 
country an inventor is not bound to produce and sell the 
article upon which he has secured his patent. In other words 
there is no forfeiture for non-us¢ But it is reasonable to 
suppose that if he sold the patent rights to his invention to 
a business rival of his employer's, little time would elapse 
between his employer's discovery of this and the receipt by 
him of.notice that his services would no longer be required. 

(c) When the employe is hired to use his skill in a special 
f any particular inven 


work, but no mention is made « 
tions: 

Unless some particular arrangement is made for vesting 
in the employer the title to whatever patents an employe hired 
under these circumstances shall receive, the employer is held 
to have, by virtue of the contract of hiring, an implied and 
irrevocable license to use them. ‘This license is non-assignable 
and if the employer is a corporation, on its dissolution reverts 
to the inventor. In the absence of special arrangement, the 
inventing employe retains title and is free to use the inventions 
elsewhere or grant license to others, should he leave the serv 
ice of his first employer. Since the terms of the contract of 
hiring are for the inventor’s investigations in a special line, 
he is precluded from creating other licenses to use his in 
vention while still employed in his first situation 

If the patent is for a process, this license to the first em 
ployer is for its repeated use; but if it is for a machine in 
use by the employer it is confined to the one or ones already 
installed. If the patent is on articles produced for sale, no 
license for a continuation of the produce or sale arises 

(d) When the employe is hired to construct or mechanical 
ly develop an invention, i. ¢., to make models or machines: 

If one in whose mind the idea of an invention has been ce 
veloped and exists, sees fit, for some reason or other, to en 
trust the manual labor of preparing working models to 
another, together with the necessary and appurtenant secrets 
of the work, he does not thereby constitute the other an em 
ploye whose work in developing the inventor’s ideas becomes 
his (the employe’s) own. Unless in the course of executing 
his master’s orders the workman effects and works out changes 
ind improvements upon the idea as outlined to him by the in 
ventor, which are, in and of themselves, of such a grade as to 
he first idea still prevails Che 
very terms of hiring and the necessary conditions of such a 
ly iat the completed machine 
s to stand, when completed, as other than the invention of him 
If any other rule were allowed to pre 
uld be unsafe for the superintendent of a manufac 
ing institution to entrust to any workman the ordinary 


reparations for and detail work upon any new article whos« 


n ifacture was contemplated 

Suppose, however, that after the experimenting for which 
the inventor was first employed ha been < mpleted to the 
satisfaction of the employer, and a patent has been duly se 
cured. Is the inventor at liberty to use the results so far at 


tained as a basis f further experiments, additions and im 


provements, whose nature and scope are such as to merit a 


separate patent? Is this his, or-must it inure to the benefit of 


his employer? The answer to this is under two heads 
1. If the patent secured by the employer, and upon whi 
he inventor was employed as a mere workman under super 
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vision, concerns a ne or manufactured article, the ex 





clusive rights to which during the lifetime of the patent belong 
to the employer, the only means by which the inventing em 
ploye can lawfully turn out articles embodying his invention is 
by outright purchase of individual specimens from his former 
employer or by arrangement with him as to royalties for the 
With a clear title to a ma 
State he is 


privilege of making such himself 


chine or manufactured article in this then at 


liberty to do absolutely what he pleases with it—destroy it or 
develop it to the point of greater utility made possible by his 
additional invention. 

manufacture in ac 


If the employer neglects or refuses t 
cordance with his patent, so far as machine or articles of this 
particular type are concerned, the inventing employe, who de 
sires them for the further work involved by his invention, 
is at his mercy, for he (the employe) can be enjoined fron 
making them himself. 

} 


2. If the first patent is for a process, with which the em 


ploye was, in the natural course of his duties, made entirely 


familiar, it would seem that the position of employer and 


employe with reference to subsequent further inventions by 
analogous to that of 


the employe along the 
discussed under (b), i. e 


employe 


title to the process as first developed and patented belongs to 


same line is 
and employe while the 
the then employer. The fact of the inventing employe having 


been at work upon and acquainted with the process operate 
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subject of the 
patent, after the inventing employe has left his service, is not 


machine invented, supposing this to be the 


limited to the specific machine or article contrived by the 
inventor while still in his employ. It is fair to presume that 
in employing the inventor to devise improvements, the em 
ployer had in mind the permanent improvement of his plant 
not merely the temporary step in advance made possible so 
long as the new machine lasted, with a return, on its wearing 
out, to the old objectionable methods. From this seems 


but fair to reason that the first employer’s license would be 
a continuing one, for the lifetime of the patent, to make use 
and sell as he saw fit and as the needs of his business de 
manded. He would simply be precluded from enjoining others, 
including his former employe and his licensees, from making 
use of the matter 

(f) When an 
energies and ability in a specific 
\ contract of this kind is, 


consideration on the ne nan cing the LiaTy 


employe is hired to devote his inventive 
direction, however, the rule 


changes in effect, one of 


: , 
and sale, the idera 


paid, and on the other the transfer of title to all patents ss 
cured as a result of the employe’s efforts. This is, in a way 
nalogous to (d), but of a higher grade, the work being rea 
invention, in a narrow and clearly defined field, which, bu 
for the express contract to the contrary, the ventor uld 
have retained for his own use and benefit lhe words of Mr 
Justice Brewer, in the case of Solomons vs. U. S. 137, U. § 








VIEW Ol 


THE PALACE Ol 


to grant him a license to use his knowledge of the 
5 | 


process in the development of his own further ideas, althoug] 


not as patented and no more; this license would be strictly 
personal and unassignable, so that the inventing employe could 
not sell his rights in the process as developed and patented by 
him, nor grant licenses under it, nor would this license descend 


to his heirs or personal representatives 

(e) If the employe is hired to invent generally, no mention 
being made of the ownership of the title of any 
may secure, the arrangement is construed to operate merely as 
a license to the employer to make use of all of his employe’s 
that if the 
should 


The adjudged cases seem to indicate 
} 


contrivances. 


contract is silent on the subject, title to the patent 


remain in the employe who actually did the inventing 

But the fact of his having been employed to effect these 
improvements in the employer's factory would operate to vest 
to make, use and sell 


in the employer a license to continue 


even after the inventor hac The license would, 


be untransferable and 


eft his employ. 


of course, strictly personal to the 


former employer and those he saw fit to employ. This right 


1 


would be a mere “shop right,” to make use in his own shop, 


and only there, of the entire invention; that is to say, the 
fountain head of any and all other licens would be the in- 
venting employe 

The very nature of the contract of hiring s! that. unlike 
the situation and resulting rule of (b), the right the 





MACHINERY, LOOKING NORTH FROM THE CASCAL 


342, at page 346, express this idea with great clearness. He 
iVs 
CEE cme tn pend a " af a a ‘ 
il one 1s employed t revise or pertec an instrumen ra 
n ror “COT lich; y , rihed sit not f r 
means tor accomplisning a prescribed resu can iit 


successtully accomplishing the work for which he w em 
ploye pie id titie theret« iS against nis empiover il 
which he has been employed and paid to accomplish becomes 


when accomplished, the property of his employer 


Some of the cases on this point seem to state that while the 


employer has an indefeasible right t the use of the pate! the 
title there ) aR § l vested in he real nven T s tha he 
relation of the two is still inventor and licensee 1s 
true in so far as it indicates that a formal assignment by tl 


employe is necessary to vest title completely in the employer 
[he contract between employer and employe does not of itself 
operate to transfer the title to patents secured. It is simply an 
executory contract by the employe to convey when secured 
on theruri th . eaten tio } a. ale , ev" f 
sut Otherwise they are controlled by the clear enunciation of 


And in McAleer vs. U. S 


is enunciated, although really only 


Mr. Justice Brewer, quoted above 
150, U. S. 424, the principle 
‘ cific ; lieats f the bh: > wele f evide » #1 ‘ he 
a specinc application of the basic rule of evidence, that when 
an assignment absolute in form has been executed by an in 
ventor in favor of his employer, it cannot be shaken by parol 
evidence that it was understood and agreed that the assignment 
was only to hold good so long as the inventor retained his 


position 
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Can an employe who has made an invention be compelled 
patent ? 
vho has vainly urged his workman to take out a 
stead, for he cannot swear that he 


Independently of a contract, no. The 


apply in his 


ginal inventor or the assignee of his rights. With 


a knowledge of the invention gained from the employe he may 


put it to use 
by the employe, but further than this he cannot go 


ever, the contract of hiring contains provisions as 
fe 
not unconscionable, 


te 
a 


reasonably 


letters patent. 


yf disputes as t 


in his estab¥shment in the absence of objections 
If, how 
to patents 
inventions made by the employe, if the contract is 
the obdurate employe may be compelled 
And the terms of such 


wr any 
specifically his obligations 


» perform 
be so precise as that neither party could 


contract should 
misunderstand them 
The Patent Office is not the proper forum for the settlement 
to contracts for the conveyance of interests in 
As to these a court of equity should be in 
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THE PALACE OF MACHINERY AT ST. LOUIS. 


lhe accompanying cuts are recent views of the Palace of Ma 
Exposition, St. Louis. Fig 


chinery at the Louisiana Purchase 


1 shows a view of the structure looking north from the cas 
cades, and Fig. 2 is a corner of the same building. The two 
illustrations give a very good idea of the state of progress 
made with the buildings up to the present time and convey 
also an excellent impression of the imposing character of the 


architecture 


Machine Tool Trade in Germany. 


American machine tool 


In view of the renewed attention 
) the export trade, German buyers among others 


ers are giving t 
trade in that 


being solicited, the status of the machinery 
country is of interest. There appears to be an improvement in 


German industry generally, after several vears of depression, 
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voked to decree specific performance of the contract. Nor is but there is room for much more ert een an increased 
I i 
this confined to cases involving already existing patents. If 1 the number of men employed in the machine tool trade, and 
the provisions of the contract to convey are sufficiently definite it a recent meeting of the Association of German Machin 
and explicit, specific performance will be decreed of a contract lool Makers it was stated that general business had become 
to assign a patent before the application has been acted upon somewhat brisker. Owing to the keen competition, due part! 
and the patent issued to other works taking up this particular branch of trade, and 
- 1e fact that the demand for machine-tools is not yet equal 
\ meeting of machine screw manufacturers was held at to the considerably eas pa the works, the price 
> 1 ; : 
Buffalo last week, and about 25 companies were represented obtained. however. scarcely ver th t of manufacture 
[he manufacturers have a meeting about once every 60 days, n fact. in many ses e work ; ng money The 
and this was one of the usual meetings. Present conditions slightly more active deman elp remedy this, but 
of the business of the companies was discussed, but no unusual the position is still depressed, especially as some of the im 
action was taken, portant classes of users have still to cope with unsatisfactory 
———__—_—_—__— trade. The demands of many rolling-mills when ordering ma 
— ' : ines for return orders for eir produc rom the machin 
lhe Koken Iron Works, St. Louis, whose pattern shop was : “es +e =. 
age - tool works place difficulties in the way of business. As en 
recently destroyed re, will rebuil he c »S anal ’ 
C ‘ yed by fire, will rebuild. The company does ployment at the iron and steel works improves it is hope: 
not contemplate any decided change in construction. that this will be removed 
— —_ —_ — 
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The Premium System in Practice. 


BY CHARLES B. COOK, 

The writer, being aware of the great interest of manufac- 
turers throughout the country in the premium system, is 
tempted to give a full explanation of the system as used in the 
factory in which he has control of the cost accounting 


EMPLOYEE'S JOB CARD. 

















No. OF ORDER 4 Dare, . 190~, 
t 
No. Emp.ovec, | Y DeprT. 
QuanTity QUANTITY QUANTITY QUANTITY QUANTITY 
J as » 5 HOUR 
Finisneo, OURS) cinigneo. OURS! Ewigneo. MOUFS) Einisneo FINISHE ® 
MON , 
Tues 
Wweo 
Trur 
Fri. 4 
Sar 
Tora | 
REMARKS 
44 4 4 
FOREMAN A. King 
EMPLOYEES MusT OsTAiIn JOB CARO FROM POREMAN BEFORE COMMENTING NEW a 
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FIG. 1.—JOB CARD ORIGINAL IS 4X5 IN‘ HES. 


lhe first important thing about this system, and upon which 
its success depends, is the fixing of the rate per piece or 
hundred as the case may be 

[he second is the terms of the contract made to the em 
ploye, more especially the division of the gains from his 


increased productiveness under this plan 
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they are desirous of fixing a rate to cover the operation 
The cost card (original size 5'4 x 8% inches) shows how the 
cost of material, labor and factory expense are carried to 
every operation on each piece until same is completed and a 
total cost reached. The watching of an employe while at 
work by the rate-fixer, and making the rate according to what 
has transpired under his eyes, does not seem to meet with any 
success, as the price made is invariably larger then it should 
be. One of the best ways known to the writer, and one which 
he now suggests, 1s to issue a day work order with a job card 
and have the foreman watch the operation thoroughly and re 
port his findings on the back of the job card to the rate 
fixing clerk who is then in a position to make a price that is 
not an experiment. Fig. 3 (origina! card is 3%s x 6 inches) 
is the report made by the foreman and sent to the rating 
clerk, who then investigates it by looking up previous costs 
and if O. K. issues contract covering this memorandum. This 
is the form the foreman delivers to our rater when he is de 
sirous of putting a job on the premium plan. ‘The rater, after 
figuring the cost per hundred from this form, then consults 
the cost department in reference to the record of the previous 
operations done by the same employes, and if there are any, 
compares with the records of the same work done by a 
previous employe 

Second The condition of the contract calls for a division 
of 50 percent of the earning power of the man over his al 
lotment to the employe and the same to the employer 

Vhird: The time allowed him on his contract is from six 
to twelve months and during that period the employes ari 
allowed to make the most there is m ihe contract, which 
usually brings from the men their best efforts towards in 


creasing their productiveness After the expiration of the 


COST CARD. 


Part No. 590 


Name of Part. 


MAIN BAR FRAME, 


Operation. 


FINISHING COMPLETE TO PLATER 





















MATERIAL. LABOR. 
n. uscd Cost Cust Date Date Quantity Total Cost Cost Factory Aggregate i 
pee “| Size DESCRIPTION per Lb,| Amount. | per 10 Operation Noe issued, Completed Finished, | Labor. | per 100 ense. per 100 REMARKS. 
tA AAA Z i , 
’ 
- ave ew 


FIG. 2.—COST CARD. ORIGINAL IS 54%X8% INCHES 


Che third, an important third too, is the time the contract 
is to run without change of price, a period which should al 
ways be specified when the contract is granted 

First, rate-fixing: All operations about to be classed under 
the premium system should be closely watched and all records 
made from previous work on the prospective “premium” opera 
tions should be thoroughly investigated. Where the writer is 
employed we have a job card for each operation (see Fig. 1, 
original is 4 x 5 inches) upon which the employe records the 
hours worked on the job and the number of parts produced 
by him each day. Upon an employe commencing a new job 
he receives a job card; this job card besides showing time 
on the job is used so that the foreman may see that the pro 
duction is up to the requirements of the factory. In other 
words, suppose the required production is 100 pieces per day 
By counting the number of days worked on this job and 
dividing into the quantity produced you have about 103 pieces 
per day. When the job runs twenty to thirty days a record 
is obtained of the cost of producing (labor only) 

As we keep a cost card (see Fig. 2) on every operation, 
and upon which the cost of the operation is recorded, thereby 
covering a period of over two years, we are probably better 
off than numerous manufacturers who are now entering into 
this branch of cost accounting and who are unable to price 


the contract except by a thorough investigation of the work 


required on the part about to be operated on, and upon which 


contract an adjustment of price is made, but only when thi 
profits are abnormal This adjustment is made in a very 
broad way by investigating the merits of the operator and ci 
cumstances attached to each case For example, a bright 
employe whose suggestions for an improvement have been 


adopted and proved to be a great gain to the company in di 


hIZEMO. FOR PREMIUM PLAN. 


N Part 0-630 Dat June l ; 
L f Part MAIN BAR FRAME 
Jp 1918, FINISHED COMPLETE TO PLATER 
E yee s I J. Jone H 
Numter of parts veraged per Gay 8 Day Work 
Ss j A. King P l 
n N TRADE REVIEW 


FIG. 3. FOREMAN’S MEMORANDUM TO RATE FIXING DEPARTMENT 
THE ORIGINAL CARD IS 334x060 INCHES 


creasing costs of his operations would no doubt be met with 
in a manner entirely satisfactory to both parties concerned 
We have found by allowing the contracts to run a specified 
time and living up to the agreement, that men who were con 


sidered fair workmen have developed their talents to good 
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advantage and some are now in responsible positions and are 
also classed as At workmen in their particular class. Men 
usually let themselves out, as it were, where the profits to 
themselves are permanent and immediately they show good 
gains 

Fig. 4 shows the original contract issued, duplicate of which 
is retained at the office. The duplicate is filed in numerical 
order and from this the pricing is done to the order when 


completed lhe back of the original contract is left blank, but 





No. of Part 0-630 Date June 5, 1903. 
PREMIUM PLAN. 

Mode! Readjusted. Present Cost per 100 ¢ 2.67 

Name of Part. MAIN BAR FRAME. 

Operation 1918 FINISH COMPLETE TO PLATER 

Nature of Wort, —" Lkng Lething?t dAtieong 

This agreement wil unt Sept. 19, 1903. 

Based on 81 per 9 hour day and 24 cents per hour 

Number of Parts previously averaged per day 

To A. King Foreman Dept. No. 1 

Signed, A. Smith, 
mn ae Cae eee Supt. 

FIG. 4 CONTRACT WITH WORKMEN ORIGINAL FORM IS 4X0 INCHES 


the office copy reverse is ruled off, as in Fig. 5, to show the 
record of the operations during the term of contract and is of 
invaluable assistance in adjusting the price when the contract 
has expired. ‘The original is sent to the employe 

Fig. 6 shows the factory order issued monthly to the de 
partment in which the employe works and to which number his 
time is charged from his time check to the duplicate of th 
order shown, as Fig. 7. The back of form seen in Fig. 6 is 


arranged in six columns as follows: 
Parts Delivered to 


Date. Quantity. Received by. Date. Quantity. Received by 


In explanation of Fig. 6 John Jones’ work is based on &1 


parts produced per nine hour day at 24 cents per hour, all 





ORIGINAL. 
PREMIUM. 

Operation N P Date Iss 1 AUG. 24 1903 
Dept. 
Part Number NAME OF PART 
a 
perat 

Office Recora 
Quantity Finished - $ Per Hundred $ 
N Employee s Name Hours BaseRate 

Employee's Premium 

Tot Ar unt of Labor and Profit 
F / os 

Actual Cost per 100 & Employee's Profit 
Pay R Week Endin OCT 3 1903 . 
¢ -b ) ) 3 ‘ 
An tF Stock 
Date D ed nspect SEP » |903 ta 
nse Dy 

Received at Office SEP. 22 1903 


Parts completed on this order transferred to Operation No 


FIG. ¢ FACTORY ORDER. ORIGINAL SIZE IS §'44 X7% INCHI 


parts produced over this amount he received one-half the 
value of his labor expended to produce the amount over his 


all 
allotment. On this order he has produced 2,264 pieces it 


Ivo 
/ 


hours 


J 


His allotted time would he 25 5-9 hours, the Saving 
thereby being about 75 5-0 hours at 24 cents, of which amount 


he receives one-half for his increased production; and al 
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though the contract price is 2.67, the actual cost, after giving 
J. Jones his profit, is 2.268 per hundred, a decrease of .402 per 
hundred. The larger the profit to the employe, the greater 
decrease to the company. On the back of the original order 
(Fig. 6) deliveries are shown of parts produced during the 
month on order 1918 D and for which we hold the inspec 
tion room responsible as to workmanship and quantity being 


as represented on the factory order 


Quantity Premium Plan Day Work (Employee's); Employee's ” 
Finished Price per C Price per C. Rate Profit. | ° 
+ ==>4 . = 
1313 2 Gi 2 6 24 3/85 14 
409 : es es 14 91 2 
TS oe > - 8 ®~ 21 
2204 ae s - 911 22 
Actua tPerC, 2-271 Entered Sept.27, _ 1903 
THE On TRADE SEvEW 
FIG. § RECORD OF OPERATIONS DURING CONTRACT! FkKivlD AS EN- 


TERED ON THE REVERSE OF THE OFFICE COPY OF FIG. 4. 


\s our premium orders are closed monthly the premium is 
paid accordingly and during the month the employe’s wages 


are paid him each week in the regular way and this amount 


deducted from his order as shown on this form. If an em 
ploye makes a loss, which occurs rarely, there is no deduction 
from his pay 

When an employe leaves us or is promoted, the new man 
put on the job is not always rated the same as his predecessor 


We then have 


a base rate and a regular rate and the order is 


red as shown in Fig. 8. (The form on which these entries 


are made is reproduced complete in Fig. 6, and therefore Figs 


8 and 9 merely exhibit such portions as are necessary to show 
the difference in the completed forms.) An explanation of 


s condition w no doubt be interesting Suppose we have 
n employe rated at 20 cents per hour and who has shown 
ability to do work of a higher order at an increased rate We 


DUPLICATE. 
PREMIUM. 
pP Date issued AUG. 24 1903 
r N t NAME PAR 
Employee 
Date Hou 
Total by 
ar té ‘ 
v by 
FIG. 7 PREMIUM ORDER | LICATI 
wut him to work on an operation which calls tor a better class 
1f work than he has been used to and if he is unable to meet 
the requirements of the work involved, he still able to 
etain | iid pos n without his rate ng inged Chis 
rm, Fig. & wil W w C. Smith came ! n al 
cular ‘ } } contra ‘ lee 
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increased to the rate paid for this class of work, viz., 22 cents 
per hour. 

I will now call attention to a still more interesting condi- 
tion, See Fig. 9. This form covers what we call “team work.” 
Owing to a peculiar condition on our frame job, where we 
have men and boys working on operations covering the 
manufacture of this part complete, we decided that we would 
create a “team” job, i. e., every man on the job to work under 
one order and draw from the profit an amount proportionate 
to his wages earned. You will notice on this order that the 
profit earned by the team is $67.58. Seven men comprise the 
team and each man has marked against his name the amount 
proportionate to his time charged on the job in red ink. It 
is needless to say that this is a condition seldom met with in 
manufacturing concerns, yet it has proved a decided success 
with us, each man working with a vim that surprises the on- 
looker, a unity existing, due to benefits attained by co- 
operation, suggestions freely made by the members of the 
team to the man in charge of the job, and if considered good 


NAME OF PART 


Part Number | 
O- 1052 | Back Wheel Gear 





Operation 


Drilling and Facing 





Office Record 











Quantity Finished_/22'2_@ $__3° Per Hundred $ 44/25 
No. | Employee’s Name Hours Base Rate’| 
2 | C. Smith 138° | 22) 20 re 
——— » | —|'— | — _ 
Total Premium | 77/88 
Employee’s Premium bog 
Total Amount of Labor and Profit rh yr 
Paid 3% Hours © 2 7 
| 7 
Actual Cost per 100 2°% Employee's Profit »5°, | rr 


Pay Roll Week Ending UC 7-3, 7903 


FIG. 8.—PORTION OF FACTORY ORDER AS MODIFIED BY CHANGI 
IN WORKMAN, 


are adopted. Under these conditions an employe falling behind 
in his work is assisted at once by the odd man, and if the re- 
quired production is in danger of falling behind, any employe 
familiar with this class of work may be called upon to help 
them and he then draws his proportion of the profits ac- 
cording to the time he has worked on the job. 

In the writer’s opinion the premium system is the only 
medium between the evils of piece work and day work. It is 
a partnership between employer and employe, and under the 
conditions explained above, both realize an equal share of 
the profits on the work done over the allotment which is a fair 
day’s work per man. 

Fig. 10 shows the piece work and premium book in which the 
orders, after being completed, priced, figured and verified, are 
entered, thereby giving a record of employes working on this 
particular job and their profits and percentage of same against 
their labor and also the actual cost per hundred. This sheet 
is kept in loose-leaf ledger form and is about 12 x 12 inches. 

Fig. 11 shows the report made to the superintendent each 
month, covering each department, so that he can readily see 
the profits of the men, combined profits of the department and 
percentage of profit against the actual labor per department, 
also combined profits of all departments for the month and 
percentage shown against total labor of all departments com- 
bined. The sheet is 10 x 13 inches. 

Piecework and premium orders issued monthly in the plant 
average about 450. 
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Cleveland Machinery [larket. 


OFFICE oF The Jron Trade Ret tew. 
1064 ROSE BUILDING, Dec. 2. ; 


3usiness shows little, if any, improvement as compared with 
last month. Many manufacturers are unwilling to be quoted 
when their own experience has not been such that they can 
consistently give a favorable report. “We have not a flatter- 
ing outlook for business,” says an officer of one company, 
“although this month’s business has been fair.” Another 
company says: “Business is dull and unsatisfactory.” The 
manager of a large concern describes conditions in this laconic 
statement: “New business for the past month has been ex- 
tremely meagre.” Other reports are more favorable. For ex- 
ample, the Fraser Machine Works, says: “We have managed 
to hold our own during the past month and have just received 
orders that will keep us busy for the next two months with 
a full set of hands. The prospects for the future were never 
brighter than at present.” 

The Reliance Gauge Column Co. finds that business is hold 
ing up remarkably well and that present conditions and pros- 


Part Number NAME OF PART. 


— Carriage Frames 


Operation 
Assembling to Varnish 


Office Record 
Quantity Finished a $ ‘47° Per Hundred $ 5 


No. Employee’s Name my lire. Base Rate 
ro 


1. jor s” 2.4 2792 7 s 
B Jone / , 
Jon > 
D. jon 
E, Jones . / f f f 
f Jone 2 
( Jone 64 65 9 f? 


Total Premium 
Employee’s Premium 
Total Amount of Labor and Profit 


Paid Hours 


s 


Actual Cost per 100 
Employee's Profit 2* 


FIG. 9.——-PORTION OF FACTORY ORDER SHOWING APPLICABILITY Of} 
PREMIUM SYSTEM TO TEAM WORK 


pects are quite satisfactory. It has had a good November 
business and has orders booked which guarantee an equally 
good showing for December. 

A manufacturer of machine tools says: “We hardly like 
to talk about the conditions of business at the present time 
There seems a prospect that there will be more business after 
the first of the year, but in the past month or two, trade has 
been very poor in our line. Owing to the fact that we have 
had a large number of orders on the books, we have not 
felt the depression perhaps as much as ordinarily, and we 
hope for better conditions soon.” 

The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. writes 
to state that trade is keeping up. We are as busy as can be 


“We are pleased 


and are shipping quite a number of orders all the time. Our 
system of burning coal dust seems to be a success and we be- 
lieve that we will do a large business along this line. We are 
fully aware that there has been considerable depreciation in 
all kinds of iron and steel, and to take an inventory of stuff 
which was bought several months ago, would show quite a 
depreciation, in other words, would prove a loss. These 
things, however, we must expect in business, and this fact 
causes many manufacturers to go slow.” 

The Electric Controller & Supply Co. states that it is re- 
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ceiving even a larger number of small orders than previously ; 
although the large contracts are inclined to hold over until the 
early spring. The outlook for the coming year appears very 
encouraging. 

The Acme Machinery Co. reports that it has noticed con- 
siderable dropping off in business within the last few weeks, 
although it is fairly busy in the filling of old orders which 
it has had on its books for some time, as well as a few new 
orders which have been received recently. [he company 
finds that inquiries for new machinery have within the last 
few days been more numerous and it hopes that orders will 
soon materalize. 

The National-Acme Mfg. Co. announces that business both 
as to orders actually booked and prospects for the immediate 
future are somewhat brighter than they were a month ago. 
Up to the present time there has been no let-up in its machin- 
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in the casting line up to 50,000 pounds. It expects to begin 
casting again Dec. I. 

The Snider-Hughes Co. has sufficient orders on hand to 
keep it busy for 60 days. For the past 30 days inquiries have 
not been as numerous as formerly, but the indications are that 
the company will have sufficient work to keep it busy all 
winter. 

With the Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co. the last two 
months’ business has been very satisfactory and the prospects 
seem to be good for a continuance of same up to the first of 
the year. 

The Lane Tool Co. is running double turn in order to com- 
plete hammers ordered. Business and inquiries are good. 

Che Standard Welding Co. reports that the demand for 
staple lines is reasonably regular, although the quantity called 
for is very much smaller than during any period for the last 
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ery department, and the volume of product orders is again 
quite satisfactory 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. says: “The year past has 
been in our line of business a very satisfactory one. Of course 
just at present things are a little dull, but that is always 
so during the month of November and the few days preced 
ing, owing to the holiday season and to the fact that the 
hardware jobbing trade are not at this season of the year 
buying for stock. The general conditions throughout the 
country appear to us to be somewhat on a decline, and we 
are not looking for as much business for the next six months 
as for the past six months. As to prices for our line of 
goods, there have been no changes for the year, and we see 
no reason for the falling off in the market price, as the goods 
have been sold for the last few years at very low prices. 
No advantage was taken of the boom in the general market to 
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three years. Collections are very slow at the present time. 
Chere has been a gradual tendency in this direction in the last 
60 days, but at the present time it is more marked than at any 
time during the last year. The company is of the opinion that 
the demand for goods in its line will remain quiet until about 
the middle of January, when there should be, if the money 
market is not seriously disturbed, a fairly active demand for 
the next three or four months. 

The Chase Machine & Tool Co. notes a falling off in in- 
quiries, but business still remains very satisfactory, and it 
says that the business outlook, while promising a quieter time 
than that of recent years, is not at all gloomy. 

The Palmers & DeMooy Foundry Co, states that it cannot 
report a very satisfactory condition of affairs in its business, 
the making of light gray iron castings. The demand has 
dropped off considerably in the past month, and there is little 
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FIG. LI.—-MONTHLY REPORT FROM ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT TO SUPERINTENDENT. ORIGINAL SHEET IS [OX1I3 INCHES. 


raise the prices in our line of goods, and there is very little 
room if any for a recession.” 

The Avery Stamping Co. states that its business has been 
satisfactory and the indications are that there will be a decided 
increase during the next 60 or 90 days The company 
believes there is a better feeling among the trade, a feeling 
in fact that the bottom has been reached and that when this 
fact is generally accepted, business will resume normal con 
ditions. 

The Marshall & Huschart Machinery Co. has noticed im- 
provement during the month. 

lhe Macbeth Iron Co. is now rebuilding its foundry and 
putting in new equipment throughout, including a traveling 
crane. These changes will more than double the former capaci- 
ty of the plant and will enable the company to handle anything 





prospect of a better condition until after the first of the year. 
Che orders that are placed are small and for immediate use, 
and the general policy seems to be to wait until further develop- 
ments before placing contracts of any size. 

The Cleveland Crane & Car Co. reports that business has 
just about held its own during the last month. The amount 
of new business in sight is very small, yet the company has 
hopes that within a very short time construction throughout 
the country will proceed with sufficient assurance to enable 
some of its customers to place orders for cranes which they 
have been holding for the last two or three months. 


Controller Grout, of New York City, has approved the 
sureties of the Pennsylvania Steel Co., in the matter of a 
contract for the steel superstructure work on the Blackwell’s 
Island bridge. This act puts a quietus on the attempt to hold 
up the awarding of the contract 
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The Works of the Societe John Cockerill, at Seraing, 


Belgium. 


nhY EMILE GUARINI 
Of all the industries established in Belgium, the ma tempering process S s for aut 
chinery trade has had the greatest development and its matic y tting the gears and worn 
products are those most appreciated in distant coun wheels are dese é 
tries. This reputation is in great part due to the activity Shop N 3, Fig. 2 one ind was com 
of the Cockerill plants, which hold a place apart, bot! pletely modernized i900. It is devoted the fAtting 
on account of their material importance and of machines ppa us moderate e. such as station 
their diversity of occupations, employment being given to ary m i¢ engines, pumps, traveling cranes, et In 
some 11,000 workmen. If it can be said that the Cockeri his shop e the special machines r finishing loco 
works equal those of Krupp in their gigantic proportio motive axles e main portion of the shop is 328 by 52 
it is also true that they surpass the latter in various ch: eet at Ss pped with an electric crane of 40 tons 
acteristics not to be found inthe Essen plant Phe pi ind ty traveling cranes of 5 tons each The 
Seraing works include, as a matter of fact, all branch ma a ‘ rapid fire guns formerly carried on in this 
of mechanical engineering and are not restricted to th lep met ! takes place im a nearby building, to 
making ot cannon lt is the most complet COLE ! gether w | i cannon of arge caliber The new 
possible under the one management in a single plat vork .. 2 is an area of 32,2900 square feet and 
and combines coal and iron industries with the building contaims mong he things some lathes capable of 
of machinery finishing work up to 49 feet ig, two ponderous ma 
Features of Machine and Erecting Shops. chines for boring gun barrels and a rifling machine for 
The machine shops are among the most interesting iunnon which w work up to bores of 9% inches diameter 
parts of this very interesting whole, as seen in the gen ie moving of the loads is effected by means of three elec 
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FIG. 1 FACTORIES OF THE sociéri 


eral view at Fig. 1. Work shop No. 1 is 395 by 148 feet 


ind is devoted to the finishing of the parts turned out 
in the rough by the molders and smiths The equ 
ment is everywhere of the most modern type and is at 
ranged in groups of similar tools. Lathes, for exampl 
ire placed ue her n 1« side ol the s p nd the p 1 
ng and s ingg machines af&e irranged 1 separate col 
nator Phe ection of lrilline ma ‘ s espe 
a ly interesting These tools of comparatively mode 1 
vention are adapted of every form and so dispense in gre 
neasure with hand work (he power saws are ghily 
effective tools and the shop has two traveling crane 
t a capacity of 4,000 pounds respectively An adjace1 
building is occupied by a cock and valve factory and 
another neighboring structure has the polishing depart 
ment with its rows of emery charged buff wheels L) 
oimakers’ department is in a separate but convent \ 
Ca ed bu d ne ind here Stare irds iT< nN at I 
ing limits to witl 004 \ series of precision t 
contini y busy making gauges, models and 
exact shape and close dimensions to contro e 1 
lacture i le shops There one may see lathes w 
elliptical n ement r backing off the screw thr 
of taps and so-called “re« fying machines These finis 
up the ste tools which are often badly misshapel 
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Each of the ys is equipped with two electric travel- 
ing cranes, one of which has three motors for lifting 
loads of 25 tons, while the other with a single motor 


can handle loads up to 5 tons. This apparatus facilitates 


the setting upon the lathes, boring machines, etc., of 
the massive pieces which come in from the forge shop 
and the foundry to be finished there. Among the ma 
chine tools is a slotter which is at the same time service 
able as a vertical planer, having a stroke of 5 feet and a 


head, 


much as 6% feet 


movable allowing of the working of material as 


high. The largest of the lathes is 


capable of swinging a diameter of 46 feet and is em 


ployed in the turning of flywheels, grooved pulleys or 


other parts of large dimensions. One large lathe was 


made especially for turning the plungers of the great 
hydraulic presses for the elevator of the canal of the 
Centre de la Lonoiere. These plungers were 6% feet 


in diameter. The largest of the boring machines will 
work on cylinders up to 9% feet in diameter. 
A machine shop has practically been set up on a mas- 


sive cast iron floor presenting a perfectly straight surface 
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packing house, store ~houses—one of these, a most important 
and other buildings of a like character 


Heavy Forging Presses. 


one, for patterns 


As an object of primary interest, the smith shop at 
the Cockerill plant exhibits an enormous forging press 
Forging by hydraulic pressure, in which one sees the 


masses of incandescent metal kneaded like clay and with 


out shock, noise or apparent effort, presents a striking 


contrast to the old-fashioned working with a hammer 


In working steel the use of the press exhibits an in 
contestable superiority Steel suffers from the sharp 
blows of the hammer which sometimes produce molec- 
ular disintegration [he hammer holds its owt wever, 
for forging iron [he hydraulic press in question 
has a maximum power of 2,000 tons and suffices for the 
production of the largest forgings required. T) trans 


portation of the ingots from furnace to press is accom- 
plished by a traveling crane capable of lifting a load of 
70 tons. The old equipment consists of a set of ten ham 
mers, some single and others double acting The most 


powerful weighs 30 tons and has a drop of 9% fee 
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FIG. 0.—BLAST FURNACES 5 AND 0. 


of 1,600 square feet. Large castings may be placed on the 
plate and machined by two drills which are independent 
of each other and may be installed at a maximum distance 
of 23% The floor plate is 
also adapted to receive a separate outfit of boring and 


feet apart or used conjointly. 


milling machines for the purpose of working at several! 
points at a time and with the requisite precision in ma- 
chining pieces of large dimensions and complicated forms. 

At the front of the building is a spacious yard, par 
tially shown in Fig. 5, traversed in every direction by 
tracks. An electric crane of the Goliath type and of 40 
tons capacity serves for the loading and unloading of 
cars which carry to their destination the finished ma 


chines or bring the various rough parts to the factory 
A 500-ton hydraulic press serves for the assembling of 
cranks and the placing of flywheel hubs on shafts. 

The buildings of this division comprise also a special 
factory for bolts, nuts, rivets, etc., and there are numer 
ous applications of screw machines to the work of trim 
There are paint and varnish 


tempering 


ming and threading stock. 


shops, forge shop with tool equipment, a 


Tempering with oil is the method in use for all gun 
barrels and sleeves, to which it gives elasticity Che oil 
reservoir has a capacity of 5,280 gallons 


In the smith shops are made the apparatus pertaining 


to steam generators, reservoirs, converters, etc., and those 
relating to bridge and structural work There are two 
divisions of this department; the first is fitted up for 
bending and forming sheets, hot and cold rging of iron 
steel or copper plates. There is an equipment of sets of 
rolls with every adjustment for the accurate production 
of sheets with the desired radii Forming the bottoms 
and fronts of boilers, tanks, etc., is performed by means 
of a series of hydraulic apparatus A pat f the work 
is carried on outdoors. This is particularly the case with 
large marine boilers, as illustrated in Fig. 7 

The erecting room of the smith shop with its cranes and 
batteries of punching and boring machinery. slitting and 
riveting machines, is one of the large n existence 
(172,160 square feet) and will soon be increased by six 
rooms, varying from 42 t 18 feet ide and 25 tee 


long 
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The foundry is almost wholly given up to the produc from the blast furnaces. One of these gas engines is illus 
tion of soft steel castings, by the Siemens-Martin process trated in Fig. 9. The steam for the blowing engines and 
(here ar vo furnaces of 20 tons each for this put other motors of the blast furnace division is supplied by | 
pose and they use either Bessemer or Thomas. steel boilers heated exclusively by the waste gases from the 
furnished by the steel works of the company The roll blast furnaces Che direct use of the gas from the blast 
ing department is provided with roughing tools—two lurnace for €ngines is being generally adopted. The most 
large and two small—a rolling mill for medium sized direct utilization of this process is shown in the blowing 


sheets, a mill for slabs and another for large sheets, this engines of the blast furnaces Che first gas engine of 600 


last being capable of handling 5-ton ingo 


s and driven by effective horsepower has been in service since 1899. From 
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FIG. 7.—MARINE BOILERS IN THE OUT-DOOR ERECTING DEPARTMENT. 
a horizontal reversing engine of 1,000-horsepower Chis that date engines of this type have been furnished in dl 
engine is illustrated in Fig. 8 The other mills are great number from 600 to 1,200 horsepower to operate if 
operated by vertical, condensing engtmes, having variabl dynamos, etc One is being constructed for the St i 
expansion valve geat Louis Exposition which will be the largest built. The ii 
Blast Furnaces and Steel Works. fitting up of this unit of 6,000 horsepower would seem to 
The six blast furnaces mark distinct epochs The old mark the limit so far contemplated in this industry 
est are 60 feet high and produce 80 to 100 tons in the 24 he slag and clinker are employed for the manufacture 
hours. They are arranged for supplying hot metal to the of brick and cement. Steel is made at Seraing, as already 
converters of the steel works. The blast furnaces num stated, by the Martin and Bessemer processes. Martin 
| me} 
: : 
- 








FIG. 5.-—-THE BLOOMING MILL REVERSING ENGINE ; 

) 

bered 5 and 6 and show1 n Fig. 6 are of more modern furnaces and Bessemer converters aré nstalled side by | 

type and are fed in simple manner The tracks bring side and supplement one another, the first using a great 

the cars laden with coke, ore, etc., direct to the foot of th part { the waste of the ther Che five converters can ) 
furnace Chere the transfer is made into skips which the prod e Soo tons of ste ingots daily Chey art fed 
hoisting machinery of the Brown system raises to the fron 1 mixer where the metal trom the furnaces is 

mouth of the furnacs ‘ ved in batches t about ten ns Che blast is sup : 

The air blast system is installed with a completeness phed by tw comp vertica engine f 600 hors 

rarely met wit] The blowing engines are nine in num power The thre Siemens- Marti furnact can each f 

ber, six operated by steam and the others by the gas receive 15 tons and jointly produce an ingot of 45 ton 
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The Siemens-Martin stee ‘xclusively for boiler 
plates, gun barrels and hoops, comotive tires and axles, 
etc. The process followed at Seraing consists in melting 
on an acid or basic lining a mixture of iron and scrap, the 
latter being chiefly the scrap Bessemer stock. 

\ special section situated back of the main works is 
wheels and 
There 


fitted for the manufacture of locomotive 


Such wheels are exclusively of cast steel 


axles. 
is also a department for stamping sheet metal into cases 
bodies, cartridges for 


used as munitions of war—shell 


rapid fire guns, fuses, powder boxes, etc. 
Electrical Equipment. 


We shall not elaborate upon the exploitation of the 
various forms of the coal and iron industries at the 
Cockerill works, nor on the coking plant which furnishes 
yearly 150,000 tons of coke; but we shall say a few words 
on the lighting system, the conveyance of power, and the 
ship yard. The works actually use electrical energy up to 
3,300 horsepower; of which total 1,800 are produced by 
the ‘engines “(of the Marre-Debouteevil!e and Cockerill 


type) utilizing the gases from the blast furnaces. The 
steam plant will soon be replaced by electric generators 
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of 150. The lighting system comprises 5,000 incandescent 

lamps and there are 550 arc lights. 
Shipyard. 

Hoboken. 


covers some I5 acres with a river frontage of 684 feet. 


The shipyard is situated at Anvers, and 
There are four slips for craft of all kinds and of any ton 
nage; a dry dock 400 feet long and closed by pontoon 
gates; a derrick with capacity for installing boilers and 
engines in hulls. There is a basin and two wharves for 
the finishing of vessels. The shops here are provided 
with everything necessary for the preparation of plates, 
irames, forged parts of steel or iron, etc The wood 
work is handled in extensive carpenter and cabinet mak 
ing shops and the shipyard is fitted with modern ma 
chinery on an elaborate scale A central electric sta 
tion has been installed for the generation and supply of 
power to the different machines used in shipbuilding 
The smith shops have received an entirely new ventilating 
plant which is very successful. The ventilators are driven 
by electric motors 

\ remarkable vessel was recently finished at the ship 


yard. This is the “Bates” hydraulic suction dredge and 





FIG. g. 


with a gas engine of 1,500 horsepower, this machine being now 
in process of construction. 

The distribution of power is made by direct current at 
> 


250 volts for the conveyance of energy and 125 volts for 
lighting purposes. Two generators of 200 horsepowe! 
ire operated by gas engines and by means of a three 
phase system operate the grinders of the cement fac 
tory. 

The central station receives the gas directly from the 
blast furnaces. It passes into a Theisen washer which 
uses centrifugal force and the injection of water to elimi 
nate the dust borne by the gas. This scrubbing is carried 
far enough to insure regular and continuous operation of 
the gas engines, the latter being shut down for a period 


f only two hours each week. The outdoor electric wit 


ing to the buildings is by overhead cables, but elsewhere 


is laid in conduits. The net cost of the lighting, thanks 
to the use of gas from the blast furnaces, is exceedingly 
slight 

Other 


the 47 cranes are electrically 


applications of electricity are mumerous All 
equipped; almost all the 


factories, the centrifugal 


transmission apparatus of the 
pumps, the crushers, the ventilating system, are operated 
by motors. Some of these attain to the size of 250 horse- 


power. The total number of electric motors is in excess 


4 GAS DRIVEN BLOWING ENGINE. 


has a capacity on a sandy bottom of raising 4,000 cubs 


a dis ince 


; 


yards per hour and depositing the material at 
of over 650 feet. 

W. L. Simonton, manager of rolling mills of the Re 
public Iron & Steel Co., has written to the 
Association, of Ironton, O., that the Eagle 


for sal In his 


president of 


the Merchants’ 


mill of the company at Ironton is not 


letter, Mr. Simonton says: “We would not entertain a 


proposition to sell it, for the good reason that when busi 


ness will justify it, we will again operate the plant 


(he foundry of the Southern Car & Foundry 
Gadsen, Ala., has been placed in operation, to supply cast 


ings for the same company at its Anniston plant, which was 


already in operation on an order for cars he starting 
of the foundry department made the company’s operations 
complete. 

Che Continental Coal Co., Columbus, O., is installing a 400 
h. p. engine, purchased from the Bal ngine Co., Erie, Pa., 
and has ordered a duplicate engine from the same company 


Foundry Co., at 


has re 


plant of the Central 


Che soil pipe 
idle for some time, 


Anniston, Ala., which had been 
sumed, 
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NEW MACHINES FOR MULTIPLE DRILLING. 


The ingenuity of the designs developed by the National Au- 
tomatic lool Co., of Dayton O., has received attention on 
several occasions in the columns of The Iron Trade Review. 
Additional examples of drilling machine design are now pre 
sented. The first, Fig. 1, is a special tool for sewing machine 
manufacturers, completing the drilling, reaming, facing and 
counter-boring of all the holes in the arm without removing 
the piece from the jig or in amy way handling the jig itself 
The work is enclosed in a box jig which forms the platen it 
self: this jig platen revolves, thus presenting in turn every 
portion of the arm to the drills in the turret Che machine 
drills from the front, back and right side simultaneously to 
reach any point on the arm. The horizontal drills are actu 
ated by chains and sprockets and the rotating jig is raised 
and lowered, either automatically or at the will of the operator 


so that the machine may be instantly stopped, the jig lowered 











FIG. I.—AUTOMATIC MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILLING MACHINE 
and the work removed at any stage of the op / 
long spindles on the right are for rough drilling the shat 
holes in each end of the arm hese spindles are provid 
with a bearing of eighteen inches to insure the greatest d 
gree of accuracy practicable. Each drill is provided witl 
slip bushing which is automatically carried into the bushing 
n the jig and withdrawn after the hole is completed After 
the holes have been ri ugh drilled, the lig re volves and a <¢ 


bination reaming and facing tool in the turret head compl 
the operation 

Fig. 2 is another novelty in multiple drilling. This m 
was designed to meet the demand for a drill press of sm 
capacity than the turret drill. It retains most of the mport 
features of the turret machine but has only two clusters 
drills instead of six. From four to ten spindles may be uss 


in each cluster, and each spindle is adjustable in any dire 


tion Che drill is made in two sizes, one to take drills from 


No. 60 wire gauge to }<-inch and the larger one from No. 
60 wire gauge to %4-inch. The idea of the double cluster is 
that one set of drills will drill and the other set may be used 
to ream or counterbore the same holes, or where two holes are 
to be drilled in close proximity one hole is drilled with the 
first cluster and the next one with the second cluster. The 
feed table, or platen, revolves automatically, and may be in 
dexed from two to six times. From three to six jigs may be 
mounted on the platen, and the operator standing in front of 
the machine simply loads and unloads the jigs as the platen 
revolves. The operation is continuous, two jigs being worked 
on while the others are being loaded 

On this machine the drills are automatically depressed to 
meet the work after each indexing of the platen. The machine 
may be stopped instantly, in any position, at the will of the 
operator. The spindles are all gear driven, and each drill runs 
it its own proper cutting speed. There are three changes 
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FIG. 2 ROTARY PLATEN AUTOMATIC MULTIPLE DRILI 
f feeding speed 1 the Irills nd lifferen jobs may be 
irried on at tl same time, or two or more pieces may be 
mot nted 1! the rT iril ig al l dr lled if nce 
lhe M ni iths! re (| ng.) Steel & lin Plate Co.. em 
ploying 1.000 men ni inces that, wing t e importing o! 
German and American steel in Great Britain e profitable con 
inuation of its business is improbable I tified its em 
ployes that hereaf they will be engag inder weekly in 
en f mo ’ ( has spent £40,000 
ring the last f yveat er! no it plant 


x } 


J. W. McQueen, recently appointed receiver for the Jenifer 
Furnace Co., Jenifer, Ala., will have the furnace blown out, 
nd kept out of operation until the affairs of the company 


ive been straightened out 
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Some New Things for the Shop, Chiefly by Way of the 
Patent Office. 


The Finishing of Bearings. 

A journal bearing is the subject of a recent patent by P 
r. J. Monson and Oliver H. Smith, of Springfield, O., which 
suggests how wide a range stretches between the various 
branches of the machine business. The manner in which the 
makers of machine tools produce hardened surfaces is fairly 
well known and need not now be discussed but in the inven 
tion under consideration the method is as entirely different 
as may well be imagined. Of course the whole distinction 
rests upon the question of finish, the character of surface and 
quality of material, and these are governed by the peculiar 
purpose for which the bearing is intended he principal 
thought of the inventors was the production of an inexpensive 
bearing for agricultural service, the hubs of discs for instance, 
in the construction of harrows, wheels for barrows, etc. This 
as will be readily seen demands a totally different treatment 
to numerous other bearing requirements. 

The journal bearing consists of two parts of such a form 
that when cast together they will have hardened bearing sur 
faces with proper clearance for operating one within the other 
and avoiding the use of stop collars. The other part maybe 
constitutes the hub of a pulley or a stationary box or any simi 
lar mechanical device and the inner part may be cored out te 


form an opening for an axle, bolt, trunnion or shaft as the 


Pig. 1 Big. 





A FOUNDRY FINISHED BEARING. 
case requires. The support can be placed within the outer 


part of the bearing and the metal to form the inner portion 
is then poured, the metal shrinking on the support and form 
ing on the outer surface a hardened bearing, the outer portion 
being of such a shape that the shrinkage lengthwise will com 


pensate for the shrinkage in diameter and 


give a proper cleat 
ance. 

Fig. 3 is a sectional view of the device placed upon a 
shaft. Fig. 2 is a sectional view showing a modified form of 


the bearing surfaces. Figs. 3 and 4 illustrate the chill used in 
casting the outer part of the bearing. The bearing box A is 


+} ; : } 
ne intet r peng 


first cast in a sand mold in the usual way, 
formed to the desired shape by the chill seen in Figs. 3 and 4 
The chill shown in Figs. 3 and 4 is suitable for the bearing 
\, illustrated in Fig. 1 This metal core is made in two 
parts, the part B being attached to the shaft C, and the half 
shown in Fig. 4 is bored to fit and slips on the shaft to the 
position illustrated by the dotted lines in Fig. 3, when the 
chill is placed in the mold and the casting made. Afterwards 
the two ends of the core are driven out of the casting 

Che outer portion has now been made and the shaft D to 
which the bearing is to be attached is placed within the cast 
ing, the open ends around the shaft are closed leaving an 
opening through which the metal is poured to form the part 
E. ‘The metal will conform to the inner surface of the outer 
bearing and being chilled by it will also produce a hardened 
bearing surface. The shrinkage will be toward the inclination 


of the part E and will compensate for the shrinkage in diameter 


and this in turn grips the shaft \ sand or any other core 
can be substituted for the shaft and the bearing fastened in 
place subsequently by bolts or similar means The included 


angle selected by the inventors in their work ranges from 70 
to 75 degrees, but the choice is largely a matter of experiment 


dependent upon the purpose and design of the bearing 


Fig. 1 shows the bearing surfaces inclined m straight lines 
but it will be evident that the form may undergo considerable 
variation and yet have the longitudinal shrinkage compensate 
for the shrinkage 1. chametet lig 2 illustrates the be iring 
vith a raised portion at the middle Vhe ol holes will be 
located according to the vertical or horizontal pos n of the 
bearing lhe inventors states that they have found from ex 
perience that the centrifugal force by reason of the inclination 
given to the bearing surface, tends to free the bearing from 
dust or grit—a statement which will apply with equal forces 

he lubricant 


Ladle Carrying in Foundries. 


lhe carrying of ladles has called forth a patent on a foundry 


truck This is the invention of William F. and Oliver |] 
Mains, of Cleveland, and is “to obviate the necessity of carry 
ng a ladle by hand from one part of the foundry to another 


' ot 
Chere are other improvements suggested in the truck whic 


will interest many past and present carriers of ladles of the 
type in question Che ladle hangs from a poised beam and 
V1 preserve its equilibrium despite the hastv mat ipulation 
t the truck hen molders and metal are at high temperatures 
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CONVENIENCE IN POURIN« 

le spring frame will, it 1s expected, avoid the spilling of 
metal when the truck passes over rough ground 

lhe wheel frame as shown, is made of tubing ped around 
he wheel and hinged at A to the handle fram his con 
nection permits a relative movement of wheel fram ind 
handles, a movement which is cushioned by springs coiled 
ibout the bolts at RB rhe se bolts extend loose vy thr ugh the 
handles and wheel frame and allow some vertical pla An 
verhanging post C is supported on the handle bars and car 
ries a poised beam suspended by a pivot at D There are 
ho ks | 1 he ends . the beam ind tron ( i ( . 
swung On f the ks engage in ey é e al 
the other engage le shank I he idle landle e sup 
porting post overhangs the center line f the truck, an 1 
b in l ks ind pos iorm a gimba nnect » Maintain 
the ladle in a level position. The pivotal connection avoids 
the spilling of metal from the tilt of the truck and the cush 
ioned frame takes up the vibration due to the unevenness of 
he path 

Set Screw Elimination. 

Convenient a he setscrew come n many cornet f ima 
hine manufacture, there are some purpose for which the 
device is held to be a necessary evil Che us¢ t setscrews 
of the head projecting type ts decidedly objectionabl n line 


shafts and many very serious accidents have taken place from 
f that class lhe invention of Ole Rudd of Duluth, 


by proposing a stop 


causes oO! 
Minn., endeavors to fill the long felt want 
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ar without setscrews of any kind whatever. Blind screws 
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are often employed on small collars and for that purpose the Che tailstock, referring to Figs. 1 and 3, has a relatively wide 
screwdriver slot is all sufficient; the use of a socket screw base, and is formed with a front foot F which rests upon that 
has been tried on larger collars with some degree of success, part of the rail D which is not occupied by the slipper A of 
but these in the nature of things are dependent upon screw the slide rest, while the opposite foot G of the tailstock rests 
conditions and peculiarities lhe inventor of the contrivance upon the top surface of the rail E which is not occupied by 
under consideration does not dodge the issue by any attempt the slipper C. The tailstock is further provided with a guide 
to improve the screw save only as it is capable of improve rib H which bears against the rear rail E, and forms a guiding 
ment out of existence. He proposes a collar which can be se surface for the tailstock when it is clamped in position. In 
cured on a shaft by means lying wholly within the collar and irder that the rib of the tailstock shall be firmly drawn to and 
offering no projection at any point and which may also be held against the guiding edge of the rail E, while the feet F 
easily rem ved without injury to its parts One would sup and G shall also be firmly held upon those flat upper surfaces 
pose that such a contrivance would depend upon a key and so 
+ does. but it is an uncommonly contrived fastening Chis | 
key fastening is not driven lengthwise of the shaft for instance: Pig. 4 Fig. 2 
and in that respect differs from the majority ‘ Is ( ! : 

The illustration represents an edge view of a collar embody b 
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Fig. 3 
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ing the invention and applied to a shaft The view to the 


right shows a transverse section through the shaft, collar and 


wedge. The collar A is fastened upon the shaft by the key 








B, this key being grooved at the lower edge abutting on th: a. ee 


. ‘ ‘ 1 aie 
surface of the shaf he key B lies in a groove in the innet MENDING THE WAYS OF THE LATHE 





face of the collar A, the groove E having at one end a dept! 


equal to the greatest depth of the wedge and from that end f the rails D and E there is provided beneath the tailstock, } 
tapering Lo the opposite end sO that when the wedge is tore? | ind nor illy bear ng beneath the | wel edges ol the rails 2) : 
, , 

. 
nd the teeth of the key engage the shaft Openings C ar which passes angularly through the base of the tailstock By 
made m t llar and communicate with the deep as well a tightening the nut the king plate will be brought up beneath it 
the shallow end of the groove E and a drift D is applied to and against the rails D and E, the tailstock will be held ; 
drive the key into engagement with the shaft. Obviously the down upon the rails and the rib H will in addition be held in 

drift can be introduced from the opposite end to loosen the firm contact with the guiding edge of the rail FE By this 


key and the collar construction a tunnel is formed through which the extended 


Lathe Improvement in England. slipper B may pass when the slide rest is brought up against 
: : the tailstock 0 Dice icrsa 
The designs made by James Brockie of London, for ma 


The Casting of Hollow Ingots. | 


. ’ ’ 
chine t construction Nave aiready received attention in 


ward the shallow end it projects slightly from the groov: nd E a locking plate |, which is engaged by the head of a bolt 


ic 
olumns of The /ron Trade Review and more recent deve An apparatus devised by Paul de Hemptinne, of Ghent, Be a 
opments may be ot general interest lhe latest of his at gium, relates to the casting f hollow ingots of steel or other 
tempts along the line indicated is described by the Mecha metals lhe inventor admits that attempts have been mack 
a king nee? somewhat as follows by others to cast such ingots by the 18¢ fa hollow raold. but 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ " : 
hig I . pian view ol the bed ta lathe ntted Vill tie sO tat i ] Is aware, such efforts ave not been successfu 
new slide rest and tailstock; Fig. 2 1 transverse vertical se He f the belief that the previous failures have been largely 
n taken o1 e line a-b of Fig. 1 show the slide rest at in ntirely due to the rapid cooling of the molten meta 
s carrying and guiding slippers, and Fig. 3 is a vertical s« ol fore a proper distribution has been made in the mold as wel 
on the lin d of ig. 1 howing the construction inal ' t vibrations ! iriations in the speed of rotation 
, — . . 
ngement of the tailstock On the slide rest there re fixes Tt ustratior nal view takes ong the axis of 
three slippers, A, B and ¢ lwo of these, A, B, are located 
| | ! ‘ 11 , ! 7 
near the tront of the siide rest, and bear up eT LD) of the & 


bed to support and direct the front part of the slide rest, whik | | f ‘. at 


the third slipper, C, bears upon the rail E of the bed to sup : re 

port the rear slide rest The two slippers A, C, of the slide . R Des an 
rest are located, much as usual, at each end of the cross slide. He } KE APP 

but they differ in that the front slipper A is adapted to fit and , 

cover a portion only of the top of the rai D, and extends cn Te 

downwards upon the front of the rail also, while the reas 
slipper C fits upon and covers a portion only of the top of the {OLLOW INGOT MANUFACTURE 

rail E to support the slide, but does not bear against the back 
vertical edge of the rail E, and the rail C does not act in the mold proposed here is a tube A having at one end a 
any way to give longitudinal direction to the motion of the ip carrying a hollow shaft B and having at the other end a 

slide his duty of keeping the slide rest as it slides along cap with a central opening C for the adm on of metal. The 
by the operation of the lead screw parallel to the axis of the caps are fastened to the tube A in such a manner as to permit 
lathe is imposed entirely upon the third or extra slipper B, removal when the ingot well as to allow a choice of 

which is fixed to the under side of the slide rest, so that its ps with different openings C and for the use of different 

forward face bears against the inner verticai face of the front molds with the same caps he shaft B is mounted in a bear 

rail D, and in this manner the guide rail D is enclosed, as it ing which will permit slight changes in the direction of the 

were, between the two slippers A and B, excepting that part of f the mold without interfering with the adjustment of 
the top surface of the rail which is exposed and free to accom the bearing or bind the working pat which would probably - 
modate one of the feet of the tailstock result in val Hs the speed | shaft carrie 1 bearing 
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sleeve D in a block, the bearing surfaces being the form of the 
central zone of a sphere, and a driving pulley is also placed 
on B. The mold is supported by a bearing which engages the 
tube near the entrance and is capable of automatic expan- 
sion and contraction to meet the changes due to the heating 
and cooling of the mold. This is a roller bearing comprising 
the rolls E arranged in a triangle and one at least held in 
place under a yielding pressure. The other two rolls support 
the mold and the adjustable roll is under the tension of a 
spring. 

The molten metal is introduced into the mold through a noz- 
zle F, which projects into the opening C, extending some dis- 


tance within the inner face of the cap. The nozzle F is 
slightly inclined and tapered and connects witn a hopper or 
chamber into which the metal is poured. The opening C is 
to be of suitable relation to the nozzle F to leave an air pas- 
sage between the two. The air is drawn into the mold with 
the metal and escapes through the hollow shaft, the movement 
of the air being of assistance in the rapid distribution of the 
metal, The mold is first rotated at a speed of from 600 to 750 
revolutions per minute. The molten metal is then introduced 
into the mold through the nozzle and is thrown against the 
sides of the mold and, it is hoped, will advance in a spiral 
path. 
Uniform Shrinkage in Castings. 

William A. Bole, of the Westinghouse Machine Co., of Pitts- 
burg, has presented a plan for ensuring an absence of many of 
the cooling and shrinkage strains in castings. In making cast- 
ings with unequal thicknesses of metal, particularly if the cast 
ings are of large size, some portions will cool more rapidly 
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A CHECK ON STRAINED CASTINGS. 


than others, and the thicker and heavier sections continue to 
contract after the thinner sections have assumed their final 
dimensions. Strains are thus produced in the castings which 
are sometimes so serious as to cause rupture, even while in 
the mold, and sometimes giving no visible sign of their exist- 
ence until the skin of the castings is removed by machining, 
when the internal stresses produce a rupture of the casting 
Cases have been known in which the rupture due to internal 
strains took place months after the castings were made and 
without any previous indication of the existence of these 
strains. 

The illustration is that of a vertical section through a sand 
mold provided with means for producing equal cooling rates 
through the casting. The flask contains a sand mold A for 
casting an iron piston B, this being given as an example of a 
large casting having different thicknesses of metal, which 
unless specially treated would not cool uniformly. The drag 
C of the mold has a spiral coil D, placed as close to the face 
of the mold as is practicable, to which water is supplied 
through a pipe E, in which is a valve for regulating the flow. 
Che other end of the coil D communicates with a vessel F 
for receiving the waste water through a pipe G. The cope H 
of the mold is also provided adjacent to the face of the mold 
with a spiral coil, supplied with water through a pipe J, in 
which is a valve for regulating the flow. The other end of 
the coil also discharges through a pipe into the vessel F. In 
this form of casting the core which provides the piston-rod 
opening, has a coil of pipe connected at one end to a supply 
pipe K, having a regulating-valve, and having the other end 
connected to a pipe which discharges into the vessel F. 


The molten metal is poured into the mold, and after the 
ladle is removed the supply valves are opened and the flow of 
water regulated according to the desired cooling effect and as 


dis- 


guided by the temperature of the waste water fr 
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charge pipes. The form, number and location of the cooling 
pipes will obviously depend upon the size and shape of the 
casting. It may be sometimes desirable—as, for example, in 
the case of the piston shown or in the case of a pulley—to 
cool the inner portions more rapidly than the rim in order 
that the final shrinkage of the rim may serve to bind the 
structure together in a manner similar to that of a shrunk 


tire and the invention is adapted to that end. 
A Shaft Coupling. 


A shaft coupling invented by George L. Estes, 
N. Y., is illustrated in Figs 1, 2 and 3. Figs. 1 and 2 are 


rf Re chester, 


longitudinal and end views, the former in section, of the 
coupling. Fig. 3 is a cross sectional view at the middle of the 
coupling, as shown in Fig. 1 The sleeve A surrounds the ends 
of the shafts and is provided with conical surfaces tapering 


toward each end. This sleeve is divided by slots B in order 


Sa pees LE BR EEN 
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Fig. 3 


Fig. 1 rig. 2 


A COMPRESSION COUPLING. 


that the various sections may be tightly compressed into con 


1 


tact with the shafts. There is an annular rib at the center of 
the sleeve to overlap the ends of the shafts and give strength 
to the sleeve at the point where it is subjected to the greatest 
strain. The clamping plates are arranged upon a hub C, the 
bore of the hub being tapered to correspond with the surface 
of the sleeve lhe ends of the sleeves are compressed by the 
aid of bolts extending through the openings in plates and 
hubs. The clamping plates have rims giving a drum shape t 
the coupling and permitting it to be used as a pulley rhere 
are openings F in one of the plates through which a drift may 
be inserted to start the other clamping plate after the bolts 
have been removy ed 

lhe sections of the sleeve are supported vy bands E ex 
tending between the neighboring parts, the bands are thin and 
elastic to free the shafts when the clamping plates are r 
moved and to yield slightly when being applied to a line shaft 


A New Center Grinder. 


A center grinder invented by Thomas Coulter, 
O., has a detachable arm A connected to the faceplate. A 


’ 


f Brooklyn, 
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CENTER GRINDING DEVICE 


bracket B is clamped in the toolpost and has a hub at C on 
which is mounted a crown wheel D with the teeth on the side 
of the wheel near to the faceplate of the lathe. On the side 
of the wheel D is a stationary frame E fastened to C. One 


arm of the frame E is in the plane of the crown wheel and 
the other projects toward the faceplate at an acute angle 

A shaft F fits easily in a bearing in one arm of the sta 
tionary frame E and has a pinion meshing with the teeth of 
the crown gear and at the other end has a cup shaped gear 
meshing with a bevel pinion on the shaft G. This shaft G 


has a loose hub on which is mounted an emery wheel. The 
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hub of the emery wheel slides on the shaft G and rotates with 
it, the hub having a sliding key connection to the shaft as well 
as a circular groove embraced by a fork on the adjusting rod 
H. The rod H has a knob at the end by which the emery 
wheel is traversed along the cone of the center. When the 
faceplate of the lathe rotates the arm A strikes the lug on the 
wheel D, the large number of teeth driving the small pinion 
on F at great speed and this is further increased by the 
relative size of the other bevel gears. The degree of taper is 
adjustable at the toolpost, the angle at which the pin strikes 
the arm A, or any sliding motion of the one on the other being 
of but little consequence. 
Lubricating the Die-Stock. 

Mechanics generally have had the advantage of a “breathing 
spell” when applying lubricant to the cutters of a die-stock, 
but if one invention comes into common use that moment 
will be in danger of shrinkage. William Haythorn, of Chi 
cago, utilizes the body of the die stock as a reservoir for the 
lubricant and fits up the contrivance with a view to shelving 
the oil can so far as dosing the threads is concerned. Fig. 1 
is a plan view of such a die stock and Fig. 2 is a section along 
the center line of Fig. 1. The oil chambers are shown at A on 
either side of the opening B through which the rod or pipe 
passes while being cut lhe ends of the die stock are bored 
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Fig. 2 


A COMBINATION DIE STOCK AND SQUIRT CAN 


and tapped at D for the handles. There are openings from D 
to the oil chamber A at each end of the die stock, these open 
ings allow the removal of the cores when the stock is made and 
they are plugged afterwards as shown. Channels extend from 
the oil chambers A to the main opening B through the die 


t 


stock. At C are the screw plugs and air valves. These plugs 
are squared at the top to admit of ready removal in order 
to fill up the oil reservoirs. The design, it will be noticed, is 
intended to apply the oil where it is most needed, directly at and 


in front of the cutting points 


A Tool Combination. 


Another inventor, William L. Bear, of Williamsport, Pa., 
has an even more numerous and certainly more elaborate com 
bination of tools than the last mentioned inventor, but for 
some reason the oil can has been omitted in his case Che 
illustration depicts an elevation and partial section of the 
machine aggregation. —The whole thing is attached to the one 
bedplate. There is an anvil with face, horn and hardy of 
apparently the usual construction, but the end opposite to the 
horn has a serrated face A forming the jaw of a vise, an 
opposing jaw B being formed on a sliding frame. A tool- 
holding frame C slides along ways on the bedplate and is 
moved from right to left when required by means of the screw 
and handwheel. A drill spindle D, which is destined to service 
as a lathe spindle when so needed, is carried by the frame H 
and operated by the belt and pulley, or by the hand wheel; a 
lever E pivoted to the frame and in contact with the spindle 
sleeve is for the purpose of feeding the drill. The frame C 


and H are bolted together in order that the upper half of the 


frame may swivel to drill at various angles. « girth chain F 
is attached to the side of the frame to act as an abutment in 
drilling pieces which are not suitable for placing against the 
anvil end of the machine. Supplementary jaws are seen above 
the ones at A and B; these can be removed and changed 


as the work demands There are undercut slots at J for 
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A MACHINE TOOL CROWD 


vise jaws when clamping pipe or similar round objects. There 
is a tool rest near the lathe spindle and clamped to the bed is 
a forge G and water pot. Quite a number of things are com 
prised in the machine and not too many of them can be used 
at the same time. 


Oil Can Improvement. 


Lubricating the die stock without the aid of the squirt can 


not more revolutionary than the effort of another inventor 
| 


to present the oi] supply in a very unusual form. George W 





Fig. 1 
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AN OIL CAN AND OTHER THINGS 


Daniels, of Springfield, O., is not content with that achieve 


ment alone, but rolls the oil can up with a number of other 
things He proposes a combination oil can, hammer, socket 
wrench, screw driver, and has still left a part of the tool 


which comes in more or less handily for the pulling of tacks 
and nails Mig I 18S a perspective view ol the combination 


and Fig. 2 is a sectional illustration A screw cap is removed 


when the oil is require 


The directors of the American Axe & Tool Co., have rati 
fied the sale of the plant of that company at Millhall, Pa., 


to the Mann Edge Tool Co., of Lewiston, Pa., and the original 


Robert Mann plant passes back into the hands of his children 


has been formed with a capital 


and heirs. A new company 
of $200,000 all of which has been taken by tne heirs of th 
late Robert Mann [he plant will be operated by this com 
pany, with W. H. Mann as superintendent and A. C. Mann as 


general manage! 


The Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., Anderson, Ind., whose 
plant was established a year ago, has been very success 
ful, and the recent increase of the capital stock was to have 

re 1 he busi t uld lw: sen 
more noney in_ the pusiness, so t could always discount 


ills, as it has done in the past. During the past yeat 
the company’s business has increased two and one-half 


times what it was last year 


f the Lorain Steel Co., Lorain ©... has been 


shut down lhe men had been engaged on repair work 
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A 50-TON TRAVELING CRANE. 


The illustration shows a five-motor traveling crane, 50 tons 
capacity, recently installed in the yards of the Vermont Mar 
ble Co. at West Rutland, Vt. It is equipped with two trol 
leys, each of 25 tons capacity. The distance between the 
truck frames which support the bridge is 60 feet, and the over 


hang of each cantilever arm 50 feet. The total length of 
bridge is 160 feet. The bridge has a maximum capacity of 
50 tons in the middle of the span and the cantilever arms are 
designed to support 10-ton loads with trolley at extreme out 
side position. The height of lift for each hoist is 30 feet 

All movements are operated by independent electric motors 
especially designed for crane service. The speeds for maxi 
mum loads are as follows: Hoist, 15 feet per minute; trol 
ley travel, 160 feet per minute; bridge travel, 150 feet per 
minute. The trolleys, bridge motor and mechanism are cov 
ered and the cage enclosed for outdoor service. 

The bridge consists of two box girders, supported on truck 
frames placed 60 feet apart. These girders are of heavy con 
struction to resist lateral forces. Web stiffeners are liberally 
used and also diaphragms connecting the two web plates in 
each girder. The truck frames are built up of structura 


; 


shapes and are well braced in every direction. Connections to 
bridge girders cover a distance of 17 feet. Both truck frames 
are open to permit the load passing through them lruck 


frames terminate at bottom in built up girders, each carrying 
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gantry crane is much more economical of space and can handle 
loads with greater rapidity. The illustration shows a load 
of about 25 tons on each trolley. The crane was manufactured 
by the Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. of Harvey, III 


THE GOVERNMENT'S NEW DREDGING EQUIPMENT. 


\ large amount of river and harbor improvement work js 
now under way or contemplated by the United States Goy 
ernment and just now ten suction dredges are being built. 
two of which will be sent to the Great Lakes, two to New 


York harbor, two to the Mississippi river, two to Charleston, 


S c.. one to Galvest n ind me to Savannah, (sa Five are 
being constructed by the Maryland Steel Lo., two by the 
Jas. Reilly Repair & Supply Co., and one each by the W. R 


Trigg Co., the Petersburg Iron Works Co. and the New York 


lhe mechanical equipment of the ,dredges for salt water 
service will include surface condenser outfits with Blake air 
pumps, feed pumps, fire pumps, etc. The dredges for the Great 


Lakes are provided with very large Blake cross-compound 


double-acting, air pumps and jet condensers with Blake ver 
tical duplex feed pumps, fire pumps, et« he air pumps are 
f novel arrangement It is possible by the manipulation of 
valves and cocks to cut each pump in half and ru ne side 
entirely independent of the other side This practically pro 








\ 50°-TON TRAVELING CRANE 


two cast steel pivoted trucks which permit of vertical move 
ment to provide for inequalities of the track. Wheels are fit 
ted with double flange rolled steel tires. 

When erecting the crane the bridge girders were riveted 
up on the ground. Each girder was shipped in three pieces, the 
field joints having all members staggered Bridge girders 
were riveted together on the ground and trolleys placed in 
position, and entire bridge with trolleys was raised by means of 
40-ton hydraulic jacks. The cribbing of railroad ties shown in 
the illustration was placed under the bridge as it was raised 
When at a proper height, the truck frames were raised in 
parts and connections made. All field joints are riveted. By 
means of temporary wiring connections, the truck frames were 
raised by means of the hoists on the trolleys themselves. In 
fact, these trolleys were in operation all the time the bridge 
was being raised in hoisting up ties for the cribs. The total 
weight of the completed structure is about 280,000 pounds. A 
railroad track runs midway between the two tracks on which 
the gantry operates. Marble blocks will be taken from cars 
on this track and stored, and will also be delivered from yard 


to cars in like manner. The space covered is 160 feet wide 
and 600 feet long. Two of the company’s marble quarries are 
at the right of the picture he gantry crane will take the 
place of seven derricks with which the old yard is equipped 


As each derrick required a man, seven in all, and the gantry 


only one man for manipulation, the saving is apparent Phe 


vides a spare pump in each insta il 1 with l the he Ssity 
of being overweighted with tw dup ite n ne " 
same 1N¢ s¢ the 1dvantage mp n ean 
\ nders 
| est cre ive ire he iryecs ll Capac y ¢ eT ) i hey 
ire self-propelling, sea-going dredges and do not depend upon 
ISSIstance I ig boats ner cral .F em tron 


point to point. Some are fitted with immense bins in which 


the dredged material is depe sited When they ire full, the 


vessel propels herself out to deep water and dumps the sand 
or mud. Others are arranged for depositing the dredged 
material into large scows fastened alongside the vessel 

\ long flexible tube 12 to 15 inches in diameter drops down 
rom the side of the vessel 20 to 30 feet to the bottom of 
the river or harbor upon which the dredging operation is 
being performed. lhe upper end of this tube is connected to 
an immense rotative centrifugal pump revolving at several 


hundred revolutions per minute and capable of handling many 
hundreds of tons of water per hour lhe lower end of the 
tube is manipulated from the vessel against the sand bars 


ind mud banks and as the water is sucked upwards by the 


centrifugal pumps a very large proportion of sand and mud 
goes with it he centrifugal pumps discharge this water 
with its suspended material into the tanks on board the vessel 
r into scows, where the heavy matter quickly settles the 
bottom, the water flowing back into the s¢ 
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The Money Value of Technical Training.* 


BY JAMES M. DODGE, PHILADELPHIA 


Technical training may be self-acquired or obtained through 
instruction. The ability to drive a nail properly, or to design 
and construct the most complex and wonderful of structures 
or devices, is the result of technical training im but different 
degree. Up to a very recent date, and within the memory 
of most of us, the apprentice system and that of mdependent 
delving represented the sole methods of acquiring training 
Research and investigation carried on in individual lines, with 
varying degrees of success, dependent upon the mental make 
up ‘of the individual, were the means of attaining theoretical 
technical knowledge The blending of these two methods 
developed the earlier mechanical engineers and will, even in 
the future, enable those sufficiently gifted by nature and habit 
to attain eminence he progress of the world, however, calls 
for a better and more speedy means of producing trained met 
than c uld ever be deve lope d by the methods of self-instruction 


Che individual, striving for manual skill, attains his 


. , | a4 r , y 7 
desire under the old apprentice system. Individuals saan’ T 
sufficiently gifted arise above their fellows, and be 42,000 | | | | | | | | | | | 
. - | 
come the leaders in their calling. ‘ine gratification 4!,00¢ 1 } , i b eatal t 
$ ’ , 0,00 lL jo | 
of a mechanical appetite and the desire to earn mort ss S ° 1 
A+ 33,00 } ; + + 
money than his fellows are two moving causes which marin z 8 | | 
) . | 12-4 
impel a man towards te hnical education \ genera 87,00 a |= + , 
: +] . real helief ‘as ss s6,coo| W ” 
tion or so ago, ie universal ener was that the } r le | 7 
Pet 1 dasa te ticeshi ssoce] |__| we 
sooner a young Man entered upon fis apprenticeship, > a / | 
a ie ; 4+w : ; 4 
or began practical manual work, the better and morte 33,000 | oe ~ i ; ; 
. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 7 w | 
rapid would be his progress in the mechanic arts, an 3 wn ~ 4a ; ; 
w | 
book l« irning was deri led as be Ing pure ly theoretical . ‘= < i> | } 
ee Gre » wal Pie heli’ sa.coo), & i= + i—+ 
¢ of little practical value is peliel 1s, ven al >¢ | =r ° | | 
and € practic ef is, es sscool = |5 | oe 
this date, all too prevaient, argely due to inherited 26. | = J iw t | } 4 
9 ‘ - | 
error and to lack oT know edge and reliable data > | > \z + t ' | 
6 oO w / 
A . +e in ; ; ; / 
Four Groups of Workers in Mechanics. Scoool Sl See wT 
> ia oor? 
Ihtai » dat Ot hint newer til] nels - iw” tere t ; t 
Obtaining data from which incontrovertible conclu nr i? 
31000 Ww kh 4 + . : + > 
sions can be drawn is now comparative easy, but a Se 12 J i i } 
" } " ' a uw a 
few years ago was practically impossible. We art = ’ + } : ae 
; cool > & 14 
all prone to‘take extreme cases of success or failure - @ ig T | t } 
' Z A g 2 ° ail 2) is , u , , ‘ 
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fact that it is ti wage } sialon — f= x 
tact nat it s Cc average Man whose career snow >| ia , , , ; 
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progress made by four groups of men working u : oO | ws ; i ; } 
the mechanic arts—the unskilled labor group, th ; ; ; j } 
shop-trained apprentice group, the trade schoo oe . 3 
‘i . > . . : 5 + ’ > > » | 
group, the technical sch group—and give the results . | | | 
attained. Each group | will refer to as an individual e ; ; , ; 
lhe first, the laborer, with but primitive and rud ] ] | | 
: . , , : : 3 6c , ‘ , , 
mentary training, working under the immediate an 
constant supervision of a boss, and earning, a he a | j | i 
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shop-traine group i g | health and habits, entering a man; 35 percent follow the line closely, and that during the 


machine shop at the age of 16, and earning an average wage 


of $3 per week for fifty weeks per year, which is about the 
number actually worked, is $150, or 5 percent on $3,000 
Chis, then, is his potential or invested value, upon which he 
draws his interest on pay days 

On the chart accompanying this paper you will find, ruled 
horizontally, lines representing amounts increasing from the 
lower line upward by $1,000 each, starting at $1,000, thes 
representing potential values, upon which 5 percent is earned 
for fifty weeks a year lhe vertical lines each represent on 
year in time, beginning at the lower left hand corner at 16, 
and progressing in regular order until, at the lower right 
hand corner, we have 32, representing in all a lapse of 16 
years 


The Shop-Trained Man. 


lo illustrate the progress of the four groups graphically, we 


indicate on the line representing 16 years of age, and epposite 


*From the resident's address at the New York meeting lecembe 


1903) of the American Society f Mechanical Engineers 
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the figure $3,000, the young man just entering his apprentice 
ship. We will consider him typical of the shop-trained group 
Following the line to the right we see his average progress in 
earning capacity through the ensuing years, noting that at the 
age of 20 he is earning $9 per week, which ts 5 percent on 
$9,000, he having increased his potential or invested value in 
four years by $6,000 

We now note that his accumulated experience enables him 
to make more rapid progress for the next year and a half, 
and from the age of 20 to 21 years we find that his pay has 
increased to $13.20 per week, and his potential value to 
$13,200. He is now approaching his goal, and his line of 
progress does not continue at the same angle that it fol 
lowed for the past few years, but deflects toward the hori 
zontal; and at the age of 24 we find him earning $15.80 per 
week, and his potential value $15,800. In other words, in 
eight years he has increased his potential value $12,800. Ob 
servation shows that 5 percent of the apprentices acquiring 
} 


the machinist trade rise above the line made by our average 
















j 


period of training 20 percent leave of their own accord, and 


as near as can be ascertained. go to other shops and continue 


in the line originally selected; 40 percent, however, are found 


unworthy or incompetent, and are dismissed, probably never 
rising to the $15.80 lin 
Apprenticeship of today in many establishments does not 


make the man, broadly speaking, a mechanic—in a majority 


it cases he ts a specialist or tool hand, and not comparabl 
with the old mechanic, who was a worker in metals, had 
sore practical knowledg« ot stean ind prime move;°rs, could 
chip, file, work on lathe, planer, drill pres r as an assembler 
ind was competent to meet the ned and unusual con 
ditions found in genet construct d repair work 


Trade and Technical School Men. 


lhe third group of young men are those fortunate enough 


had the opportunity of entering a trade school, which 


they do t 10 years of age, devoting the next three vears of 


+} ] ] 
their lives, or until they are 19 years of age, acquiring a track 
minder competent struction, and at the same tim lding 
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to their store of rudimentary theoretical education. At the cannot be technical graduates. Some must, through natural 


age of 19 a trades-school man enters the machine shop and 
can command $12 per week, equal to the apprentice at 21 
years of age, and very quickly makes his employment profitable 
to his employer. The three years in school have increased his 
potential value from $3,000 to $12,000, a gain of $0,000. Thus 
he has caught up with the apprentice entering the shop at 16, 
and who has’ been working for five years. Progress of the 
trades school group now follows a line which diverges from 
that of the regular apprentice, and by the time $15.80 is earned 
by the regular apprentice, the trades school graduate is earn- 
ing $20, with a potential value of $20,000, or $4,200 greater 
than that of the shop-trained man. ‘The trades school line 
continues at substantially the same angle up to an earning 
capacity of $22 per week, and a potential value of $22,000. 
Data are lacking as to the further progress, but the presump- 
tion is that this line will bear off more toward the horizontal, 
eventually paralleling the line of the shop-trained man, but 
much higher on the chart. 

The fourth group we will represent again by a boy of 16, 
studying at school until his 18th year, and preparing himself 
for admission to one of our higher institutions of technical 
learning, such as the Stevens Institute, the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Columbia, Cornell and the like, where, 
after a four years’ course, or at the age of 22, he is ready 
to begin practical work. ‘The statistics upon which this chart 
is based show the average starting wage at $13 per week, or 
the same amount earned by the regular apprentice at the age 
of 21%, and by the trade school graduate at the age of 19h. 
In other words, apparently a graduate of our technical schools 
has lost by his six years of preparatory study, having been 
beaten by the regular apprentice by six months and by the 
trade school graduate by 2% years. From this time, how- 
ever, there develops a most interesting and instructive line 
of progress. The regular apprentice, who is earning $13.50 
a week at the time the technical graduate is earning $13, is 
overtaken in six months, and we find both earning $14 per 
week, and the technical graduate reaches the $15.80 line nearly 
one year before the regular apprentice. In other words, while 
it has taken the regular apprentice from his 21st to his 24th 
year, or three years, to increase his wages from $11.50 to 
$15.80 a week, the technical graduate has done the same in 
fifteen months. 

Progress now continues on substantially the same line, and 
we find the technical graduate earning $22 per week, and 
crossing the line of the trade school group in three years’ time, 
a worthy tribute to the higher education and attainment. 

The line of the technical graduate now continues divergent 
from that of the trades’ school graduate, with earning capacity 
regularly increasing, and a corresponding augmentation of 
potential or invested value until, at the age of 32, or ten years 
after entering upon the practical work, we find our technical 
graduate earning $43 per week, and his potential value at 
$43,000. In other words, six years of preparation have enabled 
him to distance the shop-trained man and the trade school 
graduate overwhelmingly. Bearing in mind that this is an 
average line, it is of interest to say that most technical gradu- 
ates with a better record than the one in the chart have de 
voted even more time to their preparation, either by study or 
by shop work, after graduation. Those, on the other hand, 
who have not come up to this average line represent, in the 
main, men more or less incapable of original work. The 
reason that higher education, other things being equal, carries 
with it the ability to earn high wages is that consciously or 
unconsciously, these men are directing and making it pos 
sible for large numbers of laborers, shop-trained men and 
trade school graduates to perform useful work. A draftsman 
at his board may never realize that as a result of his draw 
ing a hundred men or more may be given employment. His 
design calling for structural steel, for instance, could not be 
built were it not for the labor of many men employed making 
and rolling the steel before it reaches the shop. Then come 


the shop men, who cut, punch and shear, and t..en the erectors. 


who assemble the structure in accordance with the original 
plan. For this ability and knowled our technical man is 
paid 


It is quite obvious that all workers i; c arts 


limitations, or lack of opportunity, follow the apprentice line, 
and others the trade school. It is from graduates of the lat- 
ter that leading shop men and foremen are largely selected. 
These two classes, supplemented by the technical graduate, 
constitute the vast army of workers in the mechanic arts. 
hus we see clearly that preparation pays, and that.it pays in 
dollars and cents, and that even a tong term of ‘years spent in 
proper study and technical training is a good investment from 
every point of view. 

Of course, apprentices have made and will make, in rare in- 
stances, a better showing than the average technical man of 
the chart, and many of our greatest men have, by sheer force 
of character, excellent of brain fibre, persistence and self- 
education, risen to preéminent positions, independent of all 
regular systems. To the end of time great examples of this 
kind will be found. Among those whose names: readily come 
to mind are the elder Krupp, Joseph Whitworth, George M. 
Pullman, Andrew Carnegie, John Fritz, Prof. John E. Sweet, 
Edwin Reynolds, George H. Babcock and Coleman Sellers. 

The same is true of the trade school graduate, but as said 
before, we are dealing with the average of each class, taken 
from actual statistics, with an earnest desire to ascertain the 
facts, and without any preconceived notion of the outcome 

It may be stated as a truism that every man pays for the 
amount or percentage of bossing he requires, and conversely, 
every man’s wages increase in proportion to his ability to act 
as the boss or foreman of himself and others. The lower the 
wage rate the greater the amount of watching and directing 
The slaves of ancient Egypt received no 


constantly required 
They were fed 


wages, but were treated as horses are today. 
and sheltered according to the ideas of their owners. No 
slave worked voluntarily, and the foreman’s or leader’s ex 
cellence was gauged entirely by his physical strength and 
efficiency as a driver. This was certainly the zero of labor 
conditions. 

Che highest wages are paid to the man through whose abil 
ity the largest number of other men may be most profitably 
employed. He does his work with his brain. Thus, on the 
one hand, we see manual labor receiving no wages, and on 
the other mental labor reaping the highest reward. Between 
these two extremes is found every condition of human life 


High Value of Technical Training. 

A practical man performs his work within the radius of his 
arm, a technical man within the radius of his brain. ‘This fact 
is, even today, realized by the few, but it is gratifying to know 
that the number is increasing. The technical training of an 
individual makes him valuable just in proportion as his ability 
is manifested by good judgment and perception Trained 
common sense receives the highest compensation and reaps 
the greatest reward. Mental ability to receive ideas and im 
part them properly and wisely, rearranged and grouped, is 
typical of the most brilliant mentality; a dull intellect may be 
compared to blotting paper, fit only to absorb and inter a 
heterogeneous mass of impressions 

The most interesting of all graphical charts would be that 
properly exploiting the value of technical training to manu 
facturing plants and enterprises lo illustrate this more 
clearly, we may fairly assume that the apprentice of our chart 
corresponds to the old-fashioned primitive shop, having prac 
tically no overhead expense, the proprietor carrying the busi 
ness “in his hat,” priding himself on his non-receptive sturdi 
ness, contempt for improvements and personal attention to all 
details. For his costs he adds together the value of raw 
materials and labor, and then adds a few dollars for profit 
lhe line of this establishment would parallel the $15.80 line 
of our shop-trained group 

The trade school line on the chart truthfully represents 
establishments in which some attention has been paid to the 
improvement of system, with an increased so-called non-pro- 
duttive force, operating possibly in some particulars with 
brilliancy, but with defective features in others; acknowledg- 
ing the value of improvement if internally originated ; moder 
ately but unconsciously absorbent of ideas from without, but 
tenacious of dogma and lacking departmental symmetry. 
Growth, increased earnings and relative immunity from dis 


astrous failure result 
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management will do for the manufacturer fully as much 


of Mechanical Engineers. 


THE IRON 


The technical graduate line of our chart represents the 
manufacturing establishment technically trained and “abreast 
of the times” in all particulars, and | predict a time not very 
far distant when it will be almost universally recognized that 
establishments should be trained as well as individuals, and 


that the marvelous development in scientific shop practice and 


technical training is doing for the individual 

A change of mental attitude towards the subject of advanced 
shop practice and management 1s noticeable to a marked de- 
gree. Within a very few years, indifference and antagonism 
have changed to a growing interest and appreciation 

It may be truly said that this society, and others allied in 
promoting the mechanic arts, complete the system of technical 
training by going beyond the province of the technical schools, 
their students being the men who constitute the management 
of our manufacturing enterprises. It should be gratifying to 
all of us that the pioneer literature of advanced shop manage 
ment and practice for this post-graduate course of technical 
training was presented to the world by the American Society 
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AUTOMATIC VERTICAL MILLER. 
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A HEAVY TURRET LATHE. 


TRADI 


A lathe capable or aol at one setting the operations that 
would ordinarily require eight or more settings, is known 
as the Conradson 24-inch semi-automatic turret lathe, and is 
manufactured by the American Jlurret Lathe Mfg. Co., of 
Warren, Pa. Being intended for heavier work than is usually 
imposed upon a turret lathe it has a massive bed construc 
tion, a large turret and is designed to swing 27 inches for a 
distance of 12 inches from the chuck lwelve rates of spindk 
speed and eight feeds of the turret are possible with each 
speed of the motor lhe gear combinations for all of thes 


are protected and may be operated to effect a change i 


n speed, 


y sal 
' 
ugn 


lary 


wel 


rat 


while the machine is running. ‘The levers for the various g 
clutches are shown under the head. ‘The turret has unive 
facing heads and provides thirteen actual tool positions tho 
seldom more than five are used at one time An auxil 
turret, which will accommodate four tools and has p 

cross feed, is on one side of the main turret Che latter 

rapid power traverse in either direction afforded by a sepa 


motor, and a slower travel through the feeding mechan 
driven from the spindle Rotating, indexing and clamy 
of the turret head are all automatic, and an indepen 
“knockout,” or feed stop, serves each face 

The spindle is driven through a Renold silent chain b 


lent 
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The Western Machinery Market. 


OFFICE OF The Jron Trad, Review | 
1115 MONADNOCK BLOCK, CHICAGO, Nov. 30. { 
(he machinery trade has had varying phases in the West 
luring the past month. At the opening business was fol 
owing the condition that was so marked in October it it has 
gradually improved and the new month is ushers ndet 
nore favorable auspices than for some time his statement 
ipplies 1 mly to machine tools, but also to eng ind 
boiler powe ransmission machinery an er eq nent 
he ( ppears | he i ecling or greatet mhidet « 
nark¢ ittributed in pa o the cu nace € price 
ne iw materials ind tl ‘ langed leeciing augul tor 
e fu é It cannot vet be said, however, that trade good 
here 1s only an improvement over the busine ra ed in 
Septembe Tr and October \s pro I t his Sou h ( ree 
dealers who generally are credited with keeping a close watch 
on the n i T I he business worl rep i Ch up” 
ride S are In great TUUITNI lL here : veve I irked 
bsencee or « npiet . p wnt nquiries 1 | ¢ pessImis 
lly incline (an ere are always a few) p 1s 
n I ‘ le Cast 1 ¢ s wort proo 
at S e as bad as bad can be \l i) 
cvel reature niy othe . ! ( 
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CONRA N LATHE WITH 
10-horsepowet Crocker Wheelet enmn-enclosed motor mounted 
above the headstock An M-12 controller in the current sup 
ply allows the motor twelve speeds ranging from 876 to 130 
revolutions per minute With the combination of electrica 
and mechanical means the highest and lowest possible chuck 
speeds are 90 and I I-5 revolutions per minute, respectively 
For the operation of the turret a 3-horsepower Crocker Wheel 
er fully enclosed motor is used This runs continuously at a 
constant speed of I.100 re volutions per minute on a twe im 
supply and drives a steep-pitch lead rew nroug eve 
gearing \ longitudinal shifting of the driven shaft clutch 
one or the other of two bevel gears, producing dire ré 
verse rotation, or in the central position releases bot! 

lhe Northern Enginee e Work rane ‘ 1) 
\uich., report among recent sales, el nes of f1 5 
25 tons capacity to the following firms Gerst Bros., of St 
Louis; 3 cranes to Ol Ga Engine Works, Omaha & 
Council Bluffs Railway Co., A um S & Wire ( 
Green’s Car Wheel Hand ' 
have been sold to tne Caml St { & 


Indianapolis & Cincinnati Tract: 


electric and hand power cranes 
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the company’s plant in operation to the fullest capacity, and 


inquiries 1 the market show that a good volume of business 1s 


to ln booked 


ntinue, as he anticipates that they will, the capacity o1 


yet The president states that if present con 


ditions : 
the shop will have to be increased to take care of the growing 


e 


demand Among the orders booked during the month, tl 
following are noted Mertes, Miller & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
one 42-inch punch, capacity | inch hole in t-inch plate, fitted 
with boilermaker’s jaw: Scully Steel & [ron C Chicago, 
for shipment to the Holthoff Machinery Lo., Cudahy, Wis.., 
one combined riveter and punch with 5-foot stake and capacity 
to drive %-inch cold rivets; Illinois Steel Co., Chicago (North 
Works), one straightening rolls, arranged tor motor drive, to 
Marshall & Huschart Ma 


chinery ©0., Chicago, for shipment to the Pittsburg Steel Con 


straighten t-inch cold plate steel; 


struction Co., Pittsburg, one 18-inch punch with capacity 1 


inch hole, 1-inch plate, fitted with structural jaw and ang 


punching attachment ; Lemley & Schultz, Chicago, one 15-inch 


punch, capacity 4% nch holes in 34-inch plate, fitted wit! 
Marshall & 


Huschart Machinery Co., for shipment to Lake Superior and 


structural jaw and cross cut shear attachment; 
Ishpeming R. R., Marquette, Mich., one 30-inch punch with 
plain jaw, capacity 1-inch hole in 1-inch plate, fitted wit 
splitting shear attachment; also one set of belt power bending 
rolls, 10 feet 2 inches long, fitted with friction clutch pulleys 
Mogg Coal Co., Chicago, one combined belt riveter and punch 
with stake 49% inches long, capacity to drive %-inch rivets; 
Skillin & Richards Mfg. Co., Chicago, one rotary shears, ca 
pacity '%4-inch plate steel; Standard Forgings Co., Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., four axle cutting-off machines, also one centet 
ing machine; John A. Mead Mfg. Co., Grand Crossing, III 

h 


one revolving head shear, 48-inch throat, capacity 24 incl 


M4 inch plate steel each stroke also one heavy beam coping 
punch to take from 6-inch to 24-inch beams inclusive: Lacy 
Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Cal., one combined belt riveter an 
punch with stake 49 long, capacity, 3-inch cold rivet 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, one 15-inch punch structural 
jaw, capacity, 34-inch hole in 34-inch plate steel; | \ 
Kinsey Co., Cincinnati, O., for shipment to Alvey lerguson 
& Co. Louisville, Ky., one 15-inch punch sturctural jaw, 
capacity 34-inch hole in 44-inch plate 

The Danville Foundry & Machine Co., Danville, Ill, manu 
facturer of engines and mining equipment, advises us that 
orders received last month compared favorably with the volume 
of business booked in any month during the present year 
The company has just completed a new boiler house and has 
recently purchased a 14-foot boring mill, which is expected 
within a few days. It looks for no cessation of business 
unless the financial condition of the country changes materially 
from the present state of affairs 

The Gardner Governor Co., Quincy, Ill, manufacturer of 
air compressors, pumping machinery, etc., states that while 
business has been good with it during the past month, it has 


noticed a falling off im orders from certain lines of business 


which it beheves portends a duller per od ater on 


Writing about export business, the Gardner Governor ( 
of Quincy Ill.. says that it has never had such a rus] 
trade as 1 experiencing at the present time Its sl ps are 
filled with orders for pumping machinery from the following 
places London, England; Havana, Cuba; Osaka, Japan; 
Hungary ; R Issla Relg im: spain ; (,uaymas, \lexi - Coty 
of Mexico: Brisbane, Australia; Perth, W Australia: and 
Victoria, B. ( \lso heavy governor orders from Winnipeg 
Manitoba; Montreal, Quebec; Truro, N. S.; Amsterdam, H 
lan 1; and Havana, ( tha Phe pump rders are for good sizes 
and large quantities and the capacity of the pump department 


will be fully taxed for at least sixty days betore shipments can 
be all completed 

The American Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, manutacturet 
of pattern shop equipment and wood working machinery 


States that shipments during October were 25 percent great 


than in the corresponding month of last year and considera 
greater than in September of this year; also that the unfilled 
orders on hand and inquiries pending are larger than usual 
Concerning prospects for the future, the company states, “W< 
have every confidence that sufficient trade will materiali 


keep us busy although there is unquestionably a disposition, 


particularly among the larger buyers, to postpone purchases; 
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but we believe that these orders are simply delayed and that 
mditions will require that they be placed a little later. Col 
lections were somewhat slack during September but have been 


very good during October lhe company c ntemplates some 


idditions to the equipment of its plant. Orders received since 
he receipt of the last report made in September are as fol 
lows For Oliver universal saw benches, the Grand Trunk 
Ry., Montreal, Que B Electric Spinning Co., Bedford, 
\lass.; Erie R. R. Co., Meadville, Pa Southern, Georgia & 
Florida Ry.; Bellamy Planing M ( East Florence, Ala 
Western Ohio Ry., Wapal ‘ ©.: Rogers Lumber Co., War 
ren. Pa.: Gustafsen Mig. Co., Chatt oga, lenn.: Smithsonian 
tution and National Museum, Washington, D. C. For Oli 
, ‘ rdet lave bee eceived from the Westing 


e Foundries, Trafford, Pa. Gustatson Mig. Co., Chatta 
hand ers, the Washington Navy 
yard, Boston Electric Spinning Co (;,eorgia Southern & 
llorida Ry., Western Ohio Ry., Fenwick Freres & Co., Paris, 


leranes lor pattern lathes, East Rockford Machine Co., East 
Rockford. I.. and the York Pattern Works, York, Pa For 
N : Oliver wood trimmers, the Lunkenhermmer Co., Cincin 


nati; Boston Electric Spinning Co., Howard Iron Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y ; Duke Machine Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Pratt & 
Cady Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn.; Pittsburg & Lake Erie Ry 
\icKees Rocks, Pa.; Gustafson Mfg. Co., A. C. Thompson Co., 
Ltd., North Sydney, Nova Scotia. For Oliver bench trim 
mers, Bovaird & Seyfang, Bradford; 
Hamilton, Ont.; W. W. Dimond, Oil City, Pa.; Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., (3) Frankfort, Pa.; Erie Ry., (2) Mead 
ville. Pa.; East Rockford Machine Co. E. M. Dart Mfg 
Co., Providence, R. L.; Morgan Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Y 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y.; Howard lron Works 
Buffalo, N. Y. (2); Roemer Bros., Bowling Green, Ky 
Canadian Pacific Ry., Montreal, (3); 
Baltimore, Md., Osgood, Bradley & Son, Worcester, Mass 
Oil Well Supply Co., Oswego, N. Y.; Cole Mfg. Co.. Mem 
phis, Tenn Florence Wagon Works, Florence, Ala.; A. G 
Plumber, Huntsville, Ala.; Rogers Lumber Co., Warren, Pa 
Wright Wire Co.. Worcester, Mass Atlantic 
Ry., Kentville, Nova Scotia; Thos. Merson, Dartmouth, Nova 
Scotia: Douglas & Co., Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 

The Quincy Engine Works, Quincy, IIL, 


is compared with the same period in 


Gurney Tilden Co., 


Central Foundry Co., 


Dominion 


reports a quiet 
month during October 
ast yeat It states that there have been no notable engine 
sales, but that the demand for engines of smaller size has 


been fair; also that it has closed several good sized contracts 


for special machinery, heavy castings, rope, sheaves, et 


lhe Browning Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturer of 
motors and dynamos, states that business has picked up won 
derfully well during the past month, as compared with the 
sales in the three preceding months. It is of the opimion that 
rade is settling down to a good solid basis and that there is 
nothing in the market to cause apprehension The orders 
1 during last n h came from all parts of the United 
states, many ! het being repeat ordet 


lrees Mfe. Co., Greentheld, Ind., builder of the Han 


k g and gasoline engines, advises that it is considering 
nge of location to Cincinnati, and that if such is made, it 

he mtention otf t pany t increase its facilities 

e company has bec devoting considerable time of late to 
xperime work on its engine in the effort to develop a 
roughly simple engine not lacking in points that would add 

its efficiency \ttention is called to the report from the 
ndiat State | 1 t Indianapolis, in which the Hancock 
engine W iwarded first prize in an efficiency test shared im by 
large number of manutacturers of gas and gasoline engines 
he Marinett n Works, Marinette, Wis., manufacturer 


of the Walrat! gas engin advises us that it has booked 


rder im Octolx avvrevgating $50,000 ind that it has been 
ked ti ibmit bids on over $100,000 worth of additional 
worl e company is 1 ing inte it ew plant at Chicago 
Heights. | nd expects t e tl me running within two 
three week e nev | e a capacity three times 
iter than the old p giving the company what it states 
be the largest and most modern gas engine works in the 

| t¢ Stats 
he Commer Electric Co., Indianapolis, Ind., reports that 
b é | been tisfactory and that the outlool full 
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of promise. It has enlarged its plant during the past year to 
four times its original capacity, but does not contemplate any 
further extensions in the near future 

The Fox Machine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., manufacturer 
of pattern shop equipment and wood working machinery, states 
that business during September has held its own, compared 
with previous months. An increase in the volume of trade 
was naturally expected with the approach of fall, and the 
company believes that after the excitement around Wall 
street has subsided, orders will increase to the volume the 
condition of the country warrants. Foreign trade has been 
fair, though the disturbances in the East have affected bus 
iness from that quarter 

Williams, White & Co., manufacturers of bulldozers, punches 
and shears at Moline, Ill., report that their orders come in, 
as a rule, in comparatively small amounts; that is, one or two 
machines at a time. They have had no large orders. They 
are building a 1,600-ton hydraulic press for the Rock Island 
Arsenal They do not expect to erect any new buildings, 
or add any machinery in the near future 


The Townsend-Downey Shipbuilding C New York, 
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AN AUTOMOBILE MACHINE SHOP. 


\ battery wagon just completed by the U. S. Long Dis- 
tance Automobile Co., of Jersey City, N. J., and delivered to 
the War Department at Washington, is to all intents and 
purposes a traveling machine shop of automobile typ: The 
machine as illustrated, weighs about five tons and is propelled 
by a 4-cylinder 24-horsepower gasoline engin The front 


wheels are 48 inches in diameter and the rear wheels 56 inches 


in diameter fitted with Firestone solid rubber tires The 
vehicle has four speed changes in the forward direction and 
there is a reversing geat Chere is ample supply of shelves, 
drawers and compartments for the storage of tools and genera! 
appliances and on the top of the machine are placed the extra 
artillery wheels and poles for the hoist, etc Che machine 


shop has a lathe, grindstone, emery wheel, forge, anvil, and a 


dynamo f ighting purposes The wagon is capable of 
traveling at a maximum speed of about 10 miles per hour with 


full equipment of tools, etc., and the quota of men 


Indianapolis Scrap Market. 


4 correspondent at Indianapolis writes as follows con 























whose yards are on Shooters Island, shut dow: s plant cerning the scrap market in that city, the prices being those 
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\N AUTOMOBILI ACHINE SHO! 
Nov. 27, locking out 1,600 employes. When the men appeared of dealers Phe irk ery weal y pra 
for work they were imtorme 1 that the place wi uld lose Livy no emand f nv @g ( p > eo ma 
definitely because of labor troubles President Downey. in a eria s being sold at quotations nam b ’ f the 
statement to the public, Says: | he tempi rary embart issment qaeaiers ire ne ne d to h | 1 Ni I 
¢ “1: Idi . ’ | ) } ‘ vaitls emneneal 
1f the Townsend-Downey Shipbuilding Co. is directly the re railroad W ght, $11 $11.50; No. 2 railroa igh 
sult of losses and delay in performing contracts incurred $10 to $10.50; No. 1 bushing or wrought pipe, $7 97-25 
eas 1 1 net tins . P. - ! oe 
through the abominable conditions prevailing in the labor and cast borings, $3 to 33.50 é g $ $32.50 ove 
material market during the last two years The exorbitant plate, 38.75 » SO ‘ ip, $10 $10 na 
: age : 1 ; , at er : % 
demands of the workmen and restriction of volume of work é e, po $d. 50 ink an ron, $7 $7.50 


done, added to the impossibility of securing promptly from 
steel manufacturers material for ship construction, has ren 
dered it impossible to operate to advantage. These difficulties 
and the fact that the credit of the shipbuilding industry has 
been completely destroyed by recent revelations regarding the 
promotion of the United States Shipbuilding Co. has for a 


time prevented the carrying out of the plans of this company.” 


The Independent Rolling Mill Co. | been organized 
by the new owners f the Ohio te & Iron Specialty 
Co., at Cuyahoga Falls, O., recent! bankruptcy 
proceedings. The company is not yet ready to announce it 
plans. 


The Martin Machine Works, of Meridia Miss., have 


been boug! by C. P. and W. ( Wetherbee. of Waynes 
boro, Miss., who have taken charge, and wi organize 
a nev poration. Improved Id to the plant wi 
be made 

he H gl ind Ir n & Stee Lo L ¢ H ute Tt 1 has 
closed ts pla if Che npany npl ved evi i I indre 1 
men. It closes on a int of lack of orders 

The Kneneland Mfg. Co., Lansing, Mich., was recently 
organized to manufactur e gasoline engines \ building has 


; ' 1! 


been acquired and will be equipped with machinery 
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Cincinnati Machinery Market. 





Cincinnati, Dec. 1—There was some improvement in the 
demand for machine tools in November as compared with the 
preceding month, but the trade is still rather light and the 
shops are not running full time or full force. Opinion varies 
as to the probable duration of present conditions. There are 
several elements that lend weight to the view that after the 
first of the year a much improved trade is to be expected. It 
is well known that many large corporations are now cutting 
down their purchases in order to make their balance sheets 
look better for the end of the year statements. Efforts have 
heen made to secure foreign trade which are already bringing 
results, and this branch of the trade is expected to show in 
creasing gain. Cincinnati manufacturers are in good position 
to secure a liberal share of this business. Cincinnati tools 
have been sold abroad quite extensively and the well known 
conservatism of foreign buyers in taking those machines which 
have proved to give satisfaction, to the exclusion of untried 
machines, places this center in line for the duplication of 
orders abroad. 

As an example of this view of the situation one of our 
manufacturers received an order for three lathes from an 
automobile maker in Belgium over a year ago This was 
followed by an order for five more of the same machines. In 
the past week there came an order from the same manufac 
turer for nine more of these lathes, making in all 17 lathes now 
sold to one customer abroad. The trade in Germany is said 
to be picking up to an important extent and concerns which in 
the past have enjoyed a good trade with that country are again 
receiving orders from that source 

The domestic demand is not active, but there is enough in 
quiry to make it clear that there will be machines wanted in 
the near future. Buyers are more discriminating in their 
choice of machines now and do not place orders hastily. Many 
improvements have been made jin Cincinnati machines which 
are expected to make them wanted 

On this point a pertinent comment was made by one of out 
manufacturers. It was observed that the buyers are now 
mainly the smaller manufacturers and that the large cor 
porations are buying very little. This will put into the hands 
of the smaller manufacturers the most effective, up-to-date, 
time-saving machines, while the larger concerns will be using 
the old machines, which in point of economy cannot compete 
with the newer makes. It is observed that the larger cor 
porations will surely feel the force of this competition in 
the near future and may at length realize that a policy of re 
trenchment can be carried too far. As an illustration of this 
feature an experiment was made recently with high speed tool 
steel. The work was being done in one of the large shops on 
an old lathe. A local machine tool company took some of the 
pieces to its shop and put the work through on one of its 
most modern machines. The result was that the same work 
was done on the new lathe in 1 1-16 minutes that required 20 
minutes on the old lathe. The finishing process was accom- 
plished in 12 minutes, as against 20 minutes in the other shop 
on the less modern machine 

The action of the National Machine ‘Tool Builders’ Asso 
ciation in declaring for the maintenance of prices is being 
supported in the trade and is believed to have been productive 
of good results. Secretary Montanus has been in receipt of 
many letters from the membership expressing their satisfac 
tion that the resolution was passed and adding that buyers 
who had been holding off in expectation of a reduction were 
now sending in their orders. 

lhe Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co. reports trade im 
proved this month but on the whole only fair, especially at the 
close of the month. The outlook is difficult to forcast but it 
is not considered discouraging. A revival of foreign trade 
would be of great importance in improving conditions 

The American Tool Works Co. finds trade improved in the 
last few weeks and notes that the demand is for the heavier 
tools, such as large lathes and planers. Foreign trade is being 
sought and the outlook for business abroad is better. Germany 
is spoken of particularly in this connection. 

The John Steptoe Shaper Co. finds trade fairly good and has 
received some foreign orders recently. The company is bring- 
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“ 


ing out some new shapers and making improvements in its line, 
which it believes will make friends for its machines 

The Rahn-Mayer-Carpenter Co. had an order for nine lathes 
the past week for Belgium and has enough work now in hand 
to keep its plant busy. General trade, however, is only fair 
and orders are not easily obtainable 

The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. regards the situation as 
showing improvement Foreign business in the past three 
months has been 50 percent better than for the corresponding 
three months last year. A revival in the demand from Ger 
many is noted particularly 

Greaves & Klusman have enough work to keep them going 
and from the inquiries in hand are hopeful that after the first 
of the year they will see increased business 

lhe Cincinnati Planer Co. is getting enough business to 
keep moving The foreign trade is looked upon hopefully 
and the first of the year is expected to bring an increased de 


mand 


ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN OVERHEAD DRILL. 


An electrically driven drill of the overhead or hanging type 
has been recently designed by Boynton & Plummer, of Wor 
cester, Mass., manufacturers of shapers, drills, bolt cutters, 


etc This machine was intended for fastening to a post or 





ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN POST DRILI 


cross beam so that work of large dimensions could be placed 


] 


under it. The drill is operated by a direct connected %4-h. p 


Northern motor, running at 900 revolutions and 220 volts. The 


motor shaft has a 54-inch rawhide gear which drives a 10% 
inch gear on the upper shaft of the drill. To the upper shaft is 
splined a 6-pitch bevel gear with 21 teeth; this is in mesh with 
another gear of 35 teeth on the spindle, the combination giving 
270 turns per minute as the highest speed of the drill. 

lhe spindle is fitted for a No. 3 Morse taper, is counterbal 
anced and has a vertical traverse of 11% inches. The machine 
is fitted for both lever and worm feed Che worm or wheel 


feed may be thrown in or out instantly by a small lever which 


raises or lowers the worm into mesh with the worm gear 
Che entire length of the drill is 36 inches and the distance 
from post to spindle is 19% inches 

he machine as shown in the illustration was built for the 


laboratory of a prominent iron and steel company for testing 
purposes and designed to drill holes from % to % inch 
diameter rhe builders make this style of drill with back 
gears, also for belt drive with cone pulleys and countershaft to 
match. They also attach motors to meet the requirements for 
any drilling. All parts are made to standard and imterchange 


able. 
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NOVEL FEATURE IN SHOP CONSTRUCTION. 


; oe 
\ sp men of sh p irchitecture niroducing me | lar 
ies is Shown in the reproduction of a blue print here pre 


sented. It illustrates an elevation and section of the iron work 





of tank shop at the Schenectady plant of the American Loco 
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NEW STANDARD REYNOLDS CORLISS ENGINE. AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION'S EASTERN LODGES. 
We illustrate a new Corliss engine which is being brought Until the summer of 1901, the main strength of the Amal 
out by the llis-Chalmers Co., of Chicago, from the designs gamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
of Irving H. Reynolds. The field of Corliss engine design has was in the iron and steel plants west of the Allegheny moun 
been so fully worked over in the past that no strikingly novel tains, the organization only having one lodge in the East at 
designs are to be expected. The present machine, however that time. Since that time, however, no less than 24 addi 
represents the experience ¢ f 26 years in building Corliss en tional lodges have been organized and the membership of the 
gines, and is believed to combine the desirable elements of the association has been increased by 3,000. No regular scale has 
best designs ever been formulated by the association for the Eastern mills, 
Engines of the type shown are being built in seven sizes, but at the next convention, to be held in Cleveland, next May, 
ranging from 50 to 500 h. p., and for steam pressures up to it is probable that a scale will be drawn up and presented to 
150 pounds. They are built of somewhat shorter strokes than the manufacturers. Puddlers and finishers in the Eastern mills 
have heretofore been customary in Corliss engines, with the at the present time are paid from $1 to $1.50 a ton less than is 
| idea of economizing space and more rigid construction. The paid to members of the association in Western mills, and 
speeds are rather higher than usual, ranging from 110 to 150 should a scale be adopted for presentation to the Eastern 
revolutions per minute, although these speeds are not in ex manufacturers, this differential will be continued in favor of 
cess of those at which the Reynolds-Corliss engines of older ie Ka Much difficulty will no doubt be experienced in s« 
design are frequently operated curing the signatures of all the Eastern iron and steel mills it 
lhe frame is cast in one piece with the slide, of the box vhich the Amalgamated lodges exist to a scale such as is pre 
type, resting on the foundation for the entire length lhe sented every year to the Western manufacturers 
main bearing shells fit bored seats in the frame, thus insuring Lodges are organized at the following plants E. & G 
solid bearing and permitting the easy removal of the shells Brooke Iron Co., Birdsboro, Pa,, Bird lodge: Glasgow Iron & 
y rolling them out around the shaft. Steel ( Pottstown, Pa., Montgomery lodge; Potts Bros Iron : 
rhe slide is of the barrel typ with b red gu des 1] ( ] tad Pottst wri, Pa.. Riversicd dae ; Sx ranton Bolt & 
i 
7 








NEW STANDARD REYNOLDS CORLISS ENGINE ; 


crosshead is fitted with babbitt faced shoes and wedge ad Nut Co., Scranton, Pa., Electric City ge; Susquehanna Iron 
justment Che piston rod is screwed into the crosshead and & Steel Co., Columbia, Pa., Pride of Columbia lodge; Lebanon : 
held firmly with a steel lock nut The cylinder is of the Rolling Mill Co.. Lebanon, Pa., Ben I. Davis lodge; American r 
round cornered type, is fitted with double ported steam and Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Pa., Brandywine lodge : 
exhaust valves and lagged with planished ste« Che cylinder Re ng Iron Co., Reading, Pa., North End, Oley Street Mill 
sets on a cast iron base plate extending under the valve geat nd Sheet Mill No. 43 lodges; Clearfield Steel & Iron Co, 
7 i 1 Serving as a dt p pan L i ! P H e ( \ lor Pen | n Lo Ltd l in 
ihe valve gear is of the sual Reynolds-( ss type é Pp M. F. Tighe ge: New H n Iron & Steel Co 
ist plate of skeleton pattern and fitted with a new type of New H n, Conn., Elm City lige; Johnson Forge Co., Wil 
onnecting device which, while clamping the hook rod firn ngton, Dk Christiat vdge: Rhode Island Perkins Horse 
¥, is very easily detached by hand lhe dash pots are of Shoe ( \ ey | R. I., Cumberland lodge; Passaic Roll 
lifferential plunger type without leathers or packing of any ne M Co., Paterson, N. J., Passaic lodg Rockaway Iro1 
kind he regulat T ; f the igh speed weighted type, «a X tet ( RR ka a ] R kaway lodge; Baltimore f 
igned | ontrol the engi vithin narrow limits of speed kR ng Mull ¢ B more \id., Patay lodge Hoopes 
variatio he connecting rod is steel with solid forged ends, Bros. R ng Mi Fort Washington, P Fort Washingtor ¢ 
fitted bronze boxes, babbitt lined on the crank pin ends y Elmit Rolling Mi ( f N. Y., O’Boyk 
he boxe ~ e by means ot rew actuated wedges Lhe lg Westn R ng M { N. Y., Niagara 
crank plain, p lishe 1 on the tace an | pr tecte | by ap anis! 1 v« kX | \ler | iror \ Ik N \ . \W est R wii¢ 
stee! guard which is not shown in the cut. The engines ar lge; Phoenix Hor Shoe | Poughkee} N. Y., Queer 
ntted ¢ vith belt fly wheels, as show or with square 1 City ge: Henry D & So ny, Pa., Ta y lodge " 
R here used with direct connected electric generators & H Scranton, Pa., Keyser Valley lodg 
Che crank and crosshead pins and main journals are of a size : 
ordinarily used with heavy duty engines ; 
In brief. the engine is strong. sin ple and mpact, and he 3 of the Boge hutz Sto & Range Loving : 
while nothing has been added f lamentation, nothing cor ton, K In running under re ver, wil 
tributing to economy or durability has been omitted | at n at an early date q 
! 
1 
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A SAW FOR BRASS SPRUES. 


A machine for sawing the sprues of brass and similar 
castings is illustrated by the /ron and Coal Trades Review 
[he sprue rests in the angle of the supporting bar and the 
operator, who has both hands free to hold the castings, presses 
the foot lever by which the machine is started and the saw 
is fed through the work. The saws are made especially for 
the purpose and will cut the harder alloys of copper. Delta 
metal and aluminum. Sprues up to 1% inches diameter are 
dealt with at a single stroke and larger sizes are severed with 
two or more cuts The saw stops running with the release 
of the foot lever, but the exact manner in which the feed is 
produced, and the saw subsequently raised 1s not so evident 
The feed of the saw is said to be by gravity and the descent 
of the cutter through the work may be checked bv the operator 
but cannot be accelerated \ rate of feed in excess of the one 
dictated by those in charge is somehow impossible, but other 


than purely mechanical means are probably depended upon 








A NEW GATE SAWING MACHINI 


to prevent the operations of the saw falling below good prac 
tice. The machines is manufactured by k. G. Herbert, of 
Manchaster. 


The Texas Wire Fence Co., Denton, Texas, recently in 
corporated, is now negotiating for a building for its plant 
and should it fail in securing the building will purchase a 
lot on which it will build. It is in the market for ma 
chinery, viz. Automatic wire cutting and straightening 
machine, 5-h. p. gasoline engine, press for punches and 
dies, pipe cutting and threading machine, quick return 
drill, in fact everything that it can use to advantage for th: 
manufacturing for which it is incorporated The com 


pany does not expect to get its plant to running until 


January, 1904. It has not purchased any machinery, but 
is getting best cash prices on machinery it will need 


A receiver has been appointed for the Henry McShan 


Mfg. Co., of Baltimore The books of the company sho\ 
that the assets are $536,525.28 and the liabilities $233, 
508.97. The surplus it is announced will insure the pay 
ment of all the creditors in full TI embarrasment of 
the company was, it is said, brought about by the strin 


gency in the money market and in 
quick assets. 
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THE MONELL AND TALBOT PROCESSES. 


Some features of the Talbot and Monell processes for 
the operation of basic open-hearth furnaces have been 
under review before Patent Office tribunals The Patent 
Office Gazette of Nov. 24 reports the decision of Com- 
missioner Allen on an appeal by Benjamin Talbot from 
a decision of the examiner-in-chief. The latter had af 
firmed the decision of the examiner of  interferepces 


awarding priority of invention to Ambrose Monnell upon the 


following issue: 

1. The method herein described of making steel which 
consists in introducing into a basic open-hearth furnacs 
iron oxid and lime and molten pig-iron, substantially 
eliminating phosphorus from the iron while the iron is 
at a comparatively low temperature; withdrawing, at an 
early stage in the removal of carbon, the bulk of the slag 


heating the 


containing the eliminated phosphorus, and 
bath of metal and oxidizing the carbon until the carbon 
has been reduced to the point at which the metal is to be 
tapped 

2. The method herein described of making steel which 
consists in introducing into a basic open-hearth furnaces 


iron oxid and lime and molten pig-iron, substantially elin 


inating phosphorus from the iron while tl 


le iron 1s ata 
comparatively low temperature; withdrawing at an ear| 
stage in the removal of carbon, the bulk of the slag con 
taining the eliminated phosphorus, without withdrawing 
the metal, then heating the bath of metal and oxidizing 
the carbon until the carbon has been reduced to th: 
point at which the metal is to be tapped 

3 The method herein described of making steel, whic] 
consists in introducing into a basic open-hearth furnace 
iron oxid and lime, heating the same, then introducing 
molten pig-iron, substantially eliminating phosphorus 
from the iron while the iron is at a comparatively 
temperature; and withdrawing at an early stage in t 
removal of carbon, the bulk of the slag containing the 
eliminated phosphorus, heating the bath of metal a1 
oxiaizing the carbon until the carbon has been reduced 
the point at which the metal is to be tapped 

The commissioner in giving his decision says 

“Monell is a patentee, and Talbot's application, whici 
is a substantial copy of that patent, was filed six months 
after it was granted. The burden is therefore upon Ta 
bot to prove his case beyond a reasonable doubt 

“The evidence shows and it is not disputed that Mone 
conceived the process as described in his application 
January, 1900, and reduced it to practice in February. 190 


He filed his application on March 10, 1900 


“Talbot claims conception im 1888, disclosure Ror 
and reduction to practice in 1893 In his testimony he 
alleges a practical use of the process pon sever! | occa 
sions since 1893. His application was filed on De 

. Ban 1 } ‘ 
i900. It appears from the evidence that the processes 


described and practiced upon the sev ral occas ns met 


ned differed from each other and that none t then 
was the same as that described in the present applicatior 
Talbot simply copied Monell’s patent and claims th 
what he did, although different from the specific process 
described, comes within the terms and meaning of the 
counts of the issue The controversy has turned. there 
fore, principally upon the meaning f the issue lf the 
issue does not have the broad meaning contended for by 
Talbot, he cannot upon his own showing prevail in this 


proce ding 


“The examiner of interferences and the examiners 
hief have very illy and early p d é TT ] 
the issue cannot be given the construction contended f 


and, approving their findings, it is scarcely necessary 


idd anything to their discussion of the matte It is 
clear from the issue itself, and particularly from the issue 
read in connection with the description, that subs tially 
all or the phosphorus which is to be removed is ren ed 
it an early stage, while the iron is at a low temperature 
ind) while ( n contains a high percentage On 
The bulk of e slag containing the phospl s is then 























' 
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drawn off, and this means that only a small amount of 


slag remains in the furnace. It does not mean that the 
slag is drawn off and replaced by other slag. This is 
made clear by the description of the purpose and object 
of the invention. One of the main purposes in removing 
the slag is to make a substantially bared bath, so that 
the iron may be easily and quickly heated. The whol 
purpose of the process 18 to practice the pig-and-ore proc 
ess in an open-hearth furnace as rapidly as the pig and 
scrap process can be practiced, and anything which pre 
vents this cannot be regarded as coming within the pres 
ent process. Monell does away with the necessity for 
the use of scrap in order to obtain the rapidity of opera 
tron desired. 

“The evidence as to what Talbot did has been discussed 
with great care and completeness by the examiner of in 
terferences. As pointed out by him, the alleged dis 
closure to Mainwaring and the letters to See and Schwab 
do not include the process here in controversy. They 
refer to other processes. The process practiced at the 
Jefferson Steel Works at Birmingham in 1893, as de 
scribed by Talbot and as described in the Manufacturers 
Record of March 31, 1893, is not the same as the present 
process. As appears from the analyses, the phosphorus 
was not substantially eliminated and the process did not 
result in steel, but pig iron, 

“Talbot says that he reduced the invention to practice 
in the works of the Pencoyd Steel Works in September, 
1899, but it appears that scrap was generally used in the 
process then performed, and the record of heat produced 
shows that about fifty percent of scrap was used. Aside 
from the use of scrap, which it is the object of the present 
invention to avoid, it does not appear that substantially 
all of the phosphorus was removed as required by the issue. 
sue 

‘Talbot also claims to have reduced the invention to 
practice at the Pencoyd Steel Works in September, 1899, 
and thereafter, in what he calls the continuous process 
That process, like the others, differed from that here in 
controversy in many particulars, among which it may be 
noted that only fifty percent of the phosphorus was r« 
moved 

“The evidence, taken as a whole, fails to show that 
Talbot was in possession of the invention prior to the 
date when Monell made it Aside from the testimony as 
to the character of the processes pe rformed by Talbot 
his conduct in reference to this invention is very signif 
cant and entitled to much weight He claims to have 
been in possession of it more than ten years ago; but he 
made no effort to obtain a patent upon it, although he 
did patent some of the processes which he performed and 
which he now claims come within the present issue 
When Monell read a paper before the Iron and Steel 
Institute describing his process, Talbot ridiculed it as a 
whole, although he said it included some steps which he 
had invented. Even after hearing that paper Talbot did 
not come in with his application; but six months later, 
after he had visited Homestead and seen Monell’s process 
in operation, he made great haste to prepare his applica 
tion. In preparing that application he did not describe 
what he had done, but copied the description of Monell’s 
process from Monell’s patent 

“,4t seems probable that Talbot after seeing Monell’s 
process performed has convinced himself that what he 
had done some years before must have been substantially 
the same thing. It seems to have been an afterthought 
on his part in the light of Monell’s disclosure, and the 
evidence does not support his claims. It must be held 
that Talbot had no conception of the process in issuc 
until he had seen it performed by Monell 


‘The decision of the examiners-in-chief is affirmed.” 


\ hoisting plant, consisting of two 28 x 60 Corliss engines, 
with two 12-foot drums, with automatic safety devices to 
prevent overwinding, is to be installed at the Aragon mune, 
Menominee range. The plant is similar to that at the Savoy 


Sibley mine, Vermillion range 


MODIFYING SYSTEMS OF MANAGEMENT.* 


BY H. L, GANTT, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 

At the Saratoga meeting the papers on shop management 
and the allied subjects covered such a broad field that a thor 
ough discussion of them in the time available was practi- 
cally impossible, and consequently, as the writer has since 
found in going over the subject with members, many of the 
most important points in those papers were not brought out. 

Most of the people the writer has talked with regarded the 


various things advocated as individual propositions, and ap- 


proved or condemned according as they saw, or did not see 
how they could or could not be adapted to their works and 
+} 


heir existing system of management. Many people apparent- 
ly would like to adopt some of the ideas, but do not see 
how they can do so without making radical changes. This is 
due to the fact that few plants have in practical operation 
the basis on which the whole system depends for its ultimate 
success, namely a complete and accurate system of getting a 
record of all work done each day, and the amount of time spent 
n doing it. In other words a means of knowing in the office 
whether every order has been properly carried out or not, 
without actually going out into the shope and investigating. 


1 


Whether the whole system as advocated is adopted or not 
this part is of great value to any manager, superintendent or 
foreman, and can usually be gradually introduced without 
stirring up any serious opposition. As a matter of fact it has 
been the writer’s experience that all good men welcome such 
a system and do all they can to get it in operation, and if a 


be made by methods 


little time be taken, a radical change may 
that are not at all revolutionary 
A Complete System: Referring again, however, to the views 
of the members regarding the methods advocated at the Sara 
oga meeting, it seems that few have grasped the idea that 
lvocated was not a series of isolated propositions, 
ut a system of management having a number of parts work 
ng in harmony with each other, designed first to find out in 
detail what the maximum output of a plant should be, and 
then to make it to the interest of all concerned to obtain day 
lat Maximum output. 
Different Views As an example of how diverse the criti 
cisms of the papers were, | may quote some of the extreme 


nes. One man, the manager of a large plant, thought that if 


he methods advocated by Mr. Taylor were attempted in his 
plant there would be a strike at one \ second man did not 


see why we did not compel a workman to give the maximum 
tput without extra compensation if we knew how it should 
be done \ third man said to the writer, “Now for the first 


me | see how you can get the maximum output from your 


shop without having trouble with your men, and if you carry 
e methods described I don’t see how you can have 
e.” hese opinions, being those of well known and 
prominen nen, are W thy I carel nsideration 
Analysis of Opinions: Regarding the first opinion, that the 
ntroduction of the methods advocated by Mr. Taylor, and it 
was the study of unit times that was especially referred to 
would produce trike in his works, the reply is that such 
study has never yet caused a strike that it is possible to 
se a strike in almost any plant by dong this work in an 
bnoxious way is undoubtedly true; but it is equally true that 
he work may be done without serious opposition in almost any 
plant if sufficient time and patience are devoted to it It is 
realized, however, only by those who have actually done the 
work how much time and patience may be needed, and a man 
who understands this work without the experience of others 
guide him is apt to be discouraged, will find that his prog 
extremeciy § \ 
On the other hand if the workmen are so united in theit 
ete na that no one man can be found who will follow 
the wishes of the management and xactly what is wanted 
without obj ing to } ng the det bserved and recorded, 
it we 1 see dk oe 1 man as soon as possible 
is, however, is a condition the writer has never come across; 
ind, while it may exist, is certainly very rare, and probably 
s not exist at all in any large plant, although it may take 
Ke the Ne y k meeting Decembe 1% f the Ame 
s et fM | Engineers 
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some time and patience to find the right man. When a start BRITISH FISCAL POLICY AND STEEL IMPORTS. 


has been made and the g men begin to realize that what 

is being done is for their advantage as well as for that of the Just now the tariff debate that the Chamberlain proposal] 

company, there need be no trouble provided men are allowed to has brought on in Great Britain is concerned to a considerable 

realize the results of one step before another is taken. extent with the iron industry lhe English newspapers are 
[he Second Opinion: That if we knew how to get the having much to say about the “dumping f G and 

maximum output of a machine we should compel the workmen American steel under the very eaves of British steel works. 


to get it without extra compensation is not in keeping with and the argument has waxed warm as to the p y of taking 


\ 





the spirit of the age We cannot today in this country compe! steps to prevent such importations The London monger 
anybody to do anything. ~The employer must concede to the presents one incident of the controversy in the following. 


workman what he demands for himself—that he be allowed referring particularly to the tin plate trad 
to do what he believes it to be his interest to do. In other “Mr. W. Brace, vice president of the South Wal liners 





words, when the employer has decided upon what he believes Federation. having been put forward as a candidate for Par 
to be his interest, his only successful method of procedure iamentary honors to represent a division in Glamorgan, Mr 


is to make it to the interest of the workman to do what is \. Gilbertson, of the Pontardawe Steel, Tinplate & Galvani; : 


wanted. It may take time and patience to make the workman ng Works, has addressed to him a letter in whicl e savs 


realize what his true interest is and see it in the same light as “*American steel bars were sold last Tuesday at Swansea 
the employer does, and unions may oppose it; but if the in Exchange at 81s. per ton in ship at Swansea. TI! price is ; 
ducement is a fair one and the employe is subjected to n ibout 7s. to 8s. per ton less than the cost of Siemens el bars 
real hardship it is only a question of time when somebody n Glamorganshire. Our steel works turn out 1,000 tons pe 
will be found of sufficient independence to work for his own week, which at 7s. per ton means £17,500 per annum. If we 
interest. are obliged to close our steel works will me ss 0 
Che Third Opinion Chat tthese methods properly carried 2,000 tons of coal per week to collieries s to iron founders 
out should give the maximum output and be practically an engineers, railways, etc., and loss of wages to men, say of 
insurance against labor trouble the writer leaves for the £37,000, per annum. What do you think ought to b ne t 


comment of others. Suffice it to say that the writer is finding prevent this loss to workmen, collieries, etc \mericat 


an increasing number of men that are looking at the matter bars do not contribute a single penny to our rat | taxes 





in that light, and asking for information as to the best method Our works pay in rates alone £1,500 per ant 2 Irse, 
of beginning this work under the conditions that exist in thei1 tin plates, etc., will be depreciated by buye: xtent 
shops. of the 7s r Ss. pe 1 ve mel re 


Introducing New Methods: It must always be borne in “In reply, Mr. Brace says that if Mr. Gilbertson w forn 


mind that everybody is suspicious of new methods, and that him why it ts that the Americans can produce st bars 
the only way to remove this suspicion is to show them that mor eaply than local firms can do, he endeavor 
the new methods are- going to help them in their work. If the ipply m with an answet Meantime he asks Mr. Gilbert 
first thing that is started is helpful to somebody, it will not be : whether, if he were merely a tin | r galvar shes | 
long before there is a sentiment in favor of the new system manufacturer, it would not be s inter stet 
Che time-keeping department and the foremen usually find the bars Sts. instead of gos. per n He al M | 
system of daily returns from the men of such assistance to Gilbertson two other questions 
them that it soon has their support, and when the graphical 1. lf British steel industries are to be re l by tl | 
daily balance begins to show up weak spots the best foremen imposition of an import tax, what incentive w ther e for : 
realize they have at their command an instrument which will manufacturers to develop their productive re ( 
help them to increase the efficiency of their work by enabling most scientific manner? 
them to put their efforts where they are most needed “*2. Do not the South Wales tin plate and galvanized she 
Having thus stimulated an interest in making improvement, manufacturers depend for existence upon | ng a sup] 
the value of the detail methods as advocated by Mr. Taylor f steel bars at £4 to t4 10s. pet 
will soon be realized, after which their adoption is only a ‘Mr. Brace suggests that Mr. Gilbe g ’ 


question of time. reorganiz: n s plant manufa 


Che Office [he remarks so far have been with reference to per ton; but if he 
the shop, but they are equally applicable to the office, for t relief must ifforde meet foreigi mpet r 
have a schedule of what should be done in the office each day ld me by way of removing such « 
and a graphical representation on that schedule of what was vantage $s excessive rents, royalti railwa ges, et 
done is of great advantage to the management, and is essential h severely har ip r industri ind rting 
to proper harmonious relations between the office and the shop t t dangerou il 
Indeed to be able to make quickly each day such con parisons I n of Lal il rol nd steel pro : pr 
as the following for the day before is quite as important nge in bi fh policy 
as to make similar comparisons of the shop work 1 lt is referre y Walter S. B. M 


What drawings should have been completed, writes to a London paper as a director of thre re 


What drawings were completed, companies \fter it ring whether 
What purchase orders should have been placed, put a tariff on pig iron from tl 


ou 


What purchase orders were placed, furnace industry, he says 








What material should have been received, “In consequer f the intage nty ( 
What material was received. ironmasters have exported Can in pig ry, 
It also costs but little to make readily available each day ind ha ent us, or, to use the current phrase, ve np i 
a knowledge of what has been spent in labor and material on upon us, in the years 1901-2 nearly as much trot Germany, 
any piece of work up to the close of the day previous Holland, Belgiun 1 the States p get! tual 
hgure c lor yea iy V H ind 
Fifteen hundred tons of Birmingham iron were shipped Belgium, 78,015 tons; the States, 45,973 ton ( ida 
through the port of Mobile last month. The iron cam 103,202 tol This surely, is dumping th a vengeance, and 
in a large measure from the Sloss-Shefheld Co., and was $ unquestionably 1¢ to the benefit which the Canadiat 
exported to European countries. In Central America and makers det from their bounty. * * We are entitled 
Mexico there is a demand for coke which is being met in to know whether the prohibition of bounty-fed impor s Ut 
Alabama \ large shipment of coke was made from apply t nial produce as well as to foreig1 \l 
Mobile a few days ago Balfour carries t his policy, and I trust that <pla 
nation point 1 be R 
A. L. Jacobs, of Niles, O., and R. H. Mehard, of Cin 
cinnati, have organized a company, capital $ 00, to es 2 : , 
tablish a car works at Henderson, Ky Che pany wil = gar “an ' v 
manufacture railway sleeping cars and interu electri t ‘ n era 
line equipment n, giving employmet shout 200 
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INDUSTRIAL SUMMARY. Ehrlick, of Indianapolis, Ind.; C. W roucaes, of Lexing 


ton, Ky.; O. W. Snyder, Lexington, Ky.; Ross Blackmon, 


> Anniston 


If you are in need of machinery of any description, please notify 7h< rhe Missouri Stee! & Iron Co., Kansas City, Mo., cap 
als Trade Review, and we will put you in communication with our ae : 

advertisers at once. | ita 
New Buyers in the Market and Some of Their Wants: Frank Brasier, N. V. Petgen, Frank W. Irkin and Francis 


{ Dy whey 


The A. Kilpatrick Sons’ Foundry Co., St. Louis, Mo., 


$50,000, all paid, has been incorporated by I E. Wear, 


The Terrell Foundry & Machine Co., Terrell, Texas, has 

1 ial r < ‘ . — seer 
n rporated with 1 capita ot 310,000, to ma i re - . 
: ‘ capita >10,000, all paid, has been incorporated by Alex 


Kilpatrick, Alex. Kilpatrick Jr., and Alfred B. Kilpatrick 


Che Elm City Brass & Rivet. Co., Plainville, Conn., has 


ad sell iron and other castings. The incorporators aré \ 
H. Dashiell, L. F. Garland and C. M. Crumbaugh 
The J. M. Lehmann Co,, of New York City, has been in 














4 . ; » , . been incorporated wit i¢ following ofthcers President, 
wporated with a capital of $25,000, to manutacture machinery ‘ ns 
"s : | W. Corbett Nev tiaven; treasure! A. H. Condell, 
[he directors are L. B. Lehmann, of Dresden, Germany ; M : 
| r C. Weygandt, of Brooklyn, and F. B. Lehmann, of New . 
; y | ri »- { ,ew Vv { \ p i S10.00K 
York City /, 
, , , 1} , porated to manutiacture machinery Lhe 
Articles of incorporation have been issued by the secretary , ' . 
- ' . : i ae porators are Thomas Greenwood, Passaic, N. J 
of State of Illinois for the Primm Jump Gate Co. The directo ) A \ York Herl nul ' 
; , , ! is ! ims, ew ork City; erbert Schubert, 
are: W.H. Evans, Joseph A. Tabke, John Q. Primm, Joh ‘ : . 
: , Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island, N. \ ’ 
E. Dehn rr P. Kelle : A , ) : 
. : . . he Carre Onilless Bearing Co., orcester, iss., has 
fhe Reciprocating Rotary Engine Co., New York City, ; : " 
: ; é‘ R _ a ncorporated with a capital of $300,000, to manufacture and 
bee 1 rporated with a capital of }100,000 lhe directors ee : T : 
, " aea im ; kinds I machinery an arts thereotl i¢ qi 
ire C. F. Jewett and A. M. Davidson, of New York City, ; , : I BH 7 
gat ’ LP , incorporators aré¢ Wm Carroll, Harrison B oyle, 
ind Herman Neilson, of South Brooklyn . , ' : 5] - 4 | 
, : , , () De Boynton, John | ruax and Fred apham, al 
( es A. Lefferts & Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., ha ; . . I 
, , » \\ ceste VMiass 
en incorporated with a capital of $15,000, to manutacture ; 
' , ' . * The Oliver Engine ¢ f New England, principal offices : 
ron ana ther metals I cirectors are ( \. Lefferts S1 ; ? : ‘ , — P — 
, Boston, Mass., capital $50,000, has been incorporated to 
Ida A. Concanen and J. J. Jung, of Brooklyn ’ : ee ~ as ate “ incorp ut d 
manufacture O r rotat nd other rines 1¢ O 
he p ag rguson Ma hine Co.. Lar aster S 4 as beet r y i t engine The I j 
~ | heers are resident, ( ries sar le o treas | 
px V i ipita I $0,000, seli machinery al : atthe H. Ba Bey Newton; = 
a ety : rer, Wn H. A. Clark. Brookline: clerk, Frederick W 
du 1 repair shoy | 
| ‘ 
| Lollege | nary & Machine Lo ( exvzeviiice, Pa rt N . ' 
} neort | | f Sor — 
Ss Det incorp ated with a Capital oO! 25,000 : ? 
Er er The ' Fires and Accidents :— 
e Standard Machine Co., Woodsville, N. H., has beer 
rpor ited with a ipital of $00,000 (ne hreman was killed and sever njured while fighting a l 
he A. Kilpatrick Sons Foundry Co., St. Louis, has beet fire which destroyed the 5-story brick building of Smith- Myers I] 
: rporated with a capital of $10,000. The incorporators are & Schnier & Co., manufacturers of cigar box machines at f 





Alex. Kilpatrick, Alex. Kilpatrick Jr., and Alfred B. Kil Cincinnati, Novy. 2¢ loss is estimated at $60,000, par iW 
p 1 ve by Ta ‘ 
\ new foundry and machine shop, with a capital of $25,000 Che architectu t : f Richey, Brown & Donald in ' 
s been rporate it Baltimore, with offices at 410 Eas ig | City, N. ned Nov. 25 iving a loss ol 
Prat street he miecers are ( harles lyler, presi lent : $300,000, cl efly mm nery and Ww rk I hand 
I~ Oscar Reute é ir) ind Walter B. Tyler, genera -_-_— 
manager. New Construction : 
The National Gate ( ently incorporated at Deansbor e Eagle Steel Range ( Shelbyville, Ind., whose plant 
N. Y., has elected the 1 ving officers President, R. H y destroye y fire, is re lding and will have 
H x preside W I. Kimball; secretary and treas former plant The company wi 
er, A. D. Van V« perintende iction, G eady to { ' 
» P a Lhe yeesy y I ms id t expe 5 ey ] eng ers \ Lit Stee Lo nave revise 1 tie 
pial power I s ree pipe ers Ireacdt fore e ¢ ed a e works in Nice j 
S g icture oO eil-operating \ Pa., prepa e manufa e of armor plate tor 
gate, 1 farms c ude n and ste Gove Orig ; was intended have the b 
: , y expt sh ae pele nu J nuary g 250 lee 2 ec! f nake the stru ‘ 
e | BD er Co.. Columbia, S. ¢ capita $100,000, ha Yo fer nger t f f proposed Estimates on the . lk ; 
een incorporated [he company has its buildings already e received Nov. 27 ! 
. ‘ .w ‘ ly i USINES y J I Lhe sto ; é ey, A is been neg iting 
, principally by e Cameron & Barkley ( Charl yn re f MM W_G Pinkertos 
>. L. B.D & Co., ¢ imbia, dS. ( lhe company T iring pla it 
5 , nice and metal w } : pre es have bee | 
\ é e plumb stea fitters’, builders’, m id genera 9 . \. n Jan. 1 for 
I ‘ Ippli ithe tollowing othecer i een electe Pe f p! | 
. + | 
ee pre é Columbia; C. Bissell Jenkins, first vice 1] =: «2 ; ‘ Oo grant im , 
presiat { ( MI B B rk y, se d \ e pre en \ Work ( f e vaca n ; 
Charle rr W len easurer, Darlingto I N ern | 


The Janesvi ‘ Barb Wire Lo., Janesvi le, Wis ms —_— } 7 , ly eet a red al - 


The White River Iron Co., Kansas City. Mo.. ipit iil —_ le , saaiais aad ; sheuiet i 
7 ity 
$45, O00 al ic ] mc | ] } ' , ; . 


pa is been icorporated Che 1.000 can 


: 
porators at I. E. Wear, A. L. Murphey, Russ I Rr & Nut ( Conn.. will build an a | 
) 





Smith, Frank W. Irwin, Francis C. Downey, Frank Bra | n t ts p if 
sier and George V. Lyddane J. M. Martin, Knox enn., W build a machine repait 

The Anniston Stove Works Co. has been organized at p in that cits ie plant will be thoroughly equipped { 7 

Annistor Ala hi gh the efforts of tl Commercia ep vork 

Club i \ he ipit st k S 350,000 ind the x. { re e Big | } Oo W W inke | | 

incOorporators are Huga Grat Belleville, Ill ‘I B i ri. | gy f Cin : | 

: 

| 

ia 

i” 
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two latter connected w sylvania railroad, have 
made a contra vith the Board of Trade of Vincennes, Ind., 
to locate a pla nanufacture of cars at Vincennes 

Che plant will be entirely new, will occupy 40 acres, and ; 
expected that it will employ about 750 men 

[fhe United States Coal Co. will build a ma e shop a 
Bradley, O. Contracts have just been closed 

The contract for the steel work for the buildings for the 
Lincoln Stove & Range Co., Fremont, O., has been 
the Garry Steel & Iron Co., of Cleveland 

Land has been cleared and excavations are b g made 
East Cambridge for the Builders’ Iron & steel (| plant 
which will consist of 3 buildings, one 60 x go fe é 
30 x 30 feet, and a third, 60 x 30 feet 

limmes & Hecht, proprietors of the spike a1 galvanize 
iron mill at Scranton, Pa., will build a large a ’ 
will add a new puddling mill, and make other improvemen 

The Champion Blower & Forge Co., Lancas Pa 
purchased 3 acres adjacent to its works, and w ni 
foundry 

The Steel Spring Co., of New Kensington, P putting 
in new machinery, and after Jan. 1, 200 more 
put to work. 

Che Wabash railroad will erect new shops Buff 
division, and there is considerable rivalry among ¢ 
the line to secure the new plan 

Che Brennan Boiler Works ( Battle Creek, M 
building an addition to its East I ntain St 
the way of a large building for s test, storage é 
rooms. Ihe dimensions are 30 feet high, 45 fee ’ 50 
feet long 
The Pittsburg and Valley Districts : 

(he puddling furnaces and rolling Br 
& Co., Sharpsburg, Allegheny, P é ‘ 
week after a brief shutdown 

The plant of the Braddock I: Co., Br k, P 

nsiderably enlarged during e next fe ( 
siderable new machine ry W Lis ea ed I ‘ 
partments. 

Che sheet, pipe and skelp mills of the p e Young 
town Iron Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., wer: 
this week on account of lack of orders 

The upper and lower mills of the Carnegie S ( 
Youngstown, O., were placed in full opera ec 
(he Girard plant, however, was shut dow1 

The stack of the Struthers Furnace ( S O 
be blown out some time between Dec. 3 1 1 

Stack No. 1 of the Shenango Furnace ( Shar 
has been blown out 

lhe Bessemer plant of the Repub = 2 
Youngstown, O., will resume operatior ext weel 

Furnace No. 1 of the Duquesne pla f ( Stee 
Co., Duquesne, Pa., has just been blown g 
repairs, after making a most remarkable r | g 
The stack has been in continuous op n > 
months and 15 days, the next ar ec 9 ( 
made by furnace H of the Edgar Thomson plat f 
pany This furnace was blown in on June 8, 1806, R 
this period of continu peration [287,500 
f iron, making the average daily output of 478 

rhe tinning department of the Shenango plant of the Amet 
ican Tin Plate Co., New Castle, Pa p ne 
ion this week 
General Industrial Notes: 

The rolling mill of the Tennessee Coal & Railroa 
Co., Birmingham, has resumed operation ( t 
shutdown 

The National Twist D1 & Te Co.. De \ 
recently incorporated, w ise the plant on Twenty-t 
and Standis! streets rmeriv « upied by Detr 
Twist Drill Co., which ret year ago 1 | nty 
first and Porter stre é ; 
operations in about 10 day 

The Port Huron Steel & S ( , 
has been negotiating with the Boa 
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( with a view of cating in that place. Representa- 
es of the Port Huron pany ently visited Norwalk 
lhe A. B. Hazza Machinery ( St. Louis, Mo. re 

-. porat eo mn expect at present to build. 

npany is manufa ng diamor re rilling ma- 
~ ind Ss we supplied w rders 

e O laga Mfg. ¢ Sy! se, N. Y., rece y incorpo 

r iken over he prope \ l busine 1 Onon 

ga Mig. ( | Cl | orm partner t the old 

npany promoters, J. D. Sn 1 being elected presi 

Robe N. Phinney _ ry é I Phe 

I e p iucts tr the old company D ime so great 

sary greatly increa | and 

t ‘ p SLL) i vare l sehold 
( 1 5 nN I \ ng ot 

ne ne ! goods 
1 pat eted designs for an extensive 
ge number of departments, bu e plans 
é \ ) e pub ‘ ent of 
‘ ‘ ( ly > ( l ‘ $s are 
‘ ng < 1 S 1] \ t I Ca I ¢ n 
e¢ p e Day lig. ( ( \ id 
“y bt ~ ss t | K ¢ \ N \ > beet 
iptcy « t i we ( ( ind 
$7 ,.go e buy eprese Fed go ( 
( h is pre] plan 
\) ke New s, | 
\ ‘ I > ( | ery 
1 1 ‘ be 
Ni (Orie s ) | ern 
’ S =< O00 
. RR | g | ( by 
es , . er plan 
\Ii | s A. ( ) | ng 
‘ { | ( { Wet 
Wils Ww Tiayes Alig. ¢ Lieve 
_ ( | yvners W e me 
| y & M Worl bee Ohi 


\ 7 | nk 
eside W. G ‘ ‘ y and 
rs Wile PS) Plumb 
( T sp a 
' ~ ( ‘~ 
| ) ‘ I ‘ ré 
() Soo 1) \ ( 
| 
} ‘ I r ~~ 
I ( ti W Wit ( 
) - 1 
r , \ ent 
‘ +s ness Ss Y S¢ 
con 
\\ suft« g it ess 
‘ 

cle \¢ Vv ¢ \ 1 . e Ge 
depre 1 \ é ly 

; . es S & | 
( leve ( ecel ed ATE | IN Ri 
\ ee \ \ ( nN 1) 1s 
I ble & ( By deip ind Pitts! r $11,200 
I | ) : $17.73 7 
; Ss ‘ t s he 1 gress | eteree 
~ I rit stihied { I he \ . SOO t 
) sive S his ere $495,000 he 
sty cat irs had specu 
‘ g ) Cire Wi t range, 
1 , : 
eel 1 ( ‘ ipidly 

















